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Sy x yrespirator COSTS... 
f, nto rai willing 4, usage. F- 


MNCTEASE once 5 Sat 


All used respirators are Greasy ond point-spray 


ial if ne ia —_ H OW '@) | iq F , collected daily, brought to units ore hand scrubbed. 


cleaning room. Small ports go in washer. 


LARGE COMPANY DID 


Ajerge steel company had health hazards from non-use of 

fespirotors . . . and cost hozards from excessive loss and 

domage. They cleaned up the problem so successfully that 

voluntary use of respirators has doubled equipment life 

hos been extended .. . and employee efficiency increased. . , 

Here's how ... h 


Fage-pieces geta All parts get a disin- All worn ports are re- Each respira- 

stefilizing shower . fectant spray, are placed and new filter in tor getsa 

bath in on indus- dried in a steam stalled, in reassembling. cellophane 

tridl dish-washing cabinet. wrap, is then 

machine _ bagged for 
delivery. 


Every worker “ MSA DUSTFOE MSA COMFO 
gets a sterile res- ; ; Respirator Respirator 
pirotor every 
day ... and he 

wears it! 


You, too, may find a respirator “Laundry Service” will solve your 
usage-cost problems. You're sure to find, at MSA, an easily main- 
toed respirator specifically designed to meet any protectable 
hozord. The MSA “Dustfoe” and “Comfo,” illustrated at right, ore 
highly useful items in the complete respirator line. If you would like 
detailed information on the “laundry” . . . write for reprint. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 
BRADDOCK, THOMAS and MEADE STREETS «+ PITTSBURGH &, PA. 
At Your Service 
54 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





One Source For All Your 


Eye Protection Needs 


SAD IER eI TOk Ow er 


Comfort — Size — Safety 

For workers on heavy duty jobs; in hot or dusty 
work; exposed to chemical splash—any hazardous 
job—you can get what you need from WILLSON. 
Not only that, but every type has comfort features 
that help get safety equipment worn; and all have 
reliable WILLSON Super-Tough* lenses. For help 
in selecting exactly the right equipment } 
for your needs, ask our nearest distribu- 

tor for our new catalog—or write direct 

to WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., 205 
Washington St., Reading, Pa. 
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Dependable Products Since 1870 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 
For your convenience, Willson Distributors are listed on page 114. 
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Charley Grecco has a soft spot in his heart for Lehigh 
Safety Shoes. This one saved him from being crippled 
for life! He was standing on the “cat” track of a 
bulldozer when the machine slipped in gear and start- 
ed to roll. His shoe was gripped in the treads... 
mangled against the frame! But Lehigh’s extra-tough 


construction proved its worth again. The steel toe box 
was barely dented. The sole-leather counter kept the 
back of his foot from being sheared off. The “cat” treads 
gouged through the double leather sole...but stopped 
against the steel arch-shank underneath. When he got 
the shoe off, Charley had a couple of bruises...nothing 
worse. Want guts in your safety shoes? This is how 
LEHIGH builds them all! 
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stout! * Write today for 


NEW Catalog No. 15 with 
43- different styles of 
safety shoes and ‘boots. 
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FORGING PRODUCT OF A. FINKL & SONS CO. 


How much is safe handling worth? 


Apply this formula: THE SUM OF A DROPPED LOAD IS EQUAL TO ITS 
OWN VALUE AND THE VALUE OF WHAT'S BELOW IT—and you can 
estimate the worth of safe handling of any load... 


@ Here for example we have 15,000 pounds of 
finished machined forging representing hundreds 
of man and machine hours, costly material, design 
and engineering time. Added up it’s a big invest- 
ment. If it fell it could harm itself beyond repair 
and damage or destroy production machinery. 
Literally, put a big DENT in profits. 

Worse still—it could seriously injure workmen. 
For these reasons good, safe slings —ACCO REG. 
ISTERED WIRE ROPE SLINGS—are tools worthy of 
top consideration of both safety and production men. 

ACCO Registered Wire Rope Slings provide pos- 
itive safety factors of 5 to 1. They are factory-made, 
proof-tested with a load double the rated 
capacity, then registered. This written and 
signed Register certifies that only Preformed 


CO 


MEMBER THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


AMER 


Improved Plow Steel wires were used and that the 
ACCO-LOC Splices will develop 100% of the cat- 
alog strength of the wire rope. 

Because the ACCO-LOC Splice does not disturb 
wire rope structure, stresses on all parts of the 
rope are equal. Only the ACCO-LOC has 2 collars 
on each splice as an extra safety factor. Flexible, 
easy-to-handle ACCO Registered Wire Rope Slings 
can be snubbed close and are adaptable to all 
sling uses, with or without fittings. f~. 

Write today for your free copy of /- 
the ACCO Registered Wire Rope 
Slings “SAFE CAPACITIES” card, 

which includes a guide for 
discarding work-worn wire 
rope slings. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


ICAN CHAIN & CABLE’ 


WIRE ROPE SLING DEPARTMENT 


In Business for Your Safety 
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VANO Design “A” VENTILATOR 


Veno Design “A” delivering fresh | Vano Design “A” Ventilator plus o 
alr to cable manhole, expelling few accessories feeds large air 
sewer gos, making entrance safe — ipto tonk ~*~, ose out 
provide safety and comfort during in o few minutes, 
repoir work. 


equipped with the exclusive 

Coppus oxial-flow propeller- 

type fan, this general-purpose 

blower delivers 1500 CFM of 

fresh air. It supplies ventilation 

for tanks, tank cors, drums, 

vots, underground cable man- 

holes, pipe galleries, airplane 

‘ano Design “ i wing compartments and fuse- 

oo — j ; ; | lages, and other confined 

ow 

men working in places. Weighs only 103 Ibs. 

wing comport . Uses 8’’-diameter flexible can- 
ments, ages, — et : - " 
~ @ 2 . oy a vas tubing ("Ventube"). 








VANO 
DESIGN “Cc” 


S 


VENTILATOR- 
EXHAUSTER 


Ld 


we. # 
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For withdrawing welding fumes 
from confined places or di- 
rectly from the welding rod 
...0r for expelling fumes or hot 
air from enclosed vessels. You 
can get it with 8” suction inlet 
for 8” non-collapsible tubing 
.. or with multiple inlet nozzles 
for 5”, 4” or 3” suction hose. 
The discharge outlet takes 8”’ 
“Ventube". Powered by a 2 hp 
motor, it weighs only 85 Ibs. 


COPPUS “BLUE RIBBON” PRODUCTS — Designed for Your Industry, Engineered for You 
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“An eye for an eye” is a poor exchange. Especially if you do the trading, and give one of 


your own for a glass imitation. 


The foregoing is reprinted from another of the graphic series of educational 
pieces in poster and pamphlet form designed by Bausch & Lomb to help sell your 


workers on a desire to use safety glasses. 


Let this material help you with your present eye safety program. It’s part of 
the total service offered by this pioneer in industrial eyewear. 


] SELL EYE SAFETY TO EMPLOYEES 
Ask your distributor’s representative to 
show you the kit of posters, pay envelope 
inserts, PA system scripts and other mate- 
rial that sells workers forcefully on desire 
to use proper safety eyewear. 


2 SAFETY GLASSES FOR EACH JOB 
A complete range of Bausch & Lomb safety 
eyewear, engineered to meet the most rigid 


—_~ 


tests for each job classification in your plant. 


3 PROTECTION PLUS CORRECTION 
For at least 50% of your workers prescrip- 
tion lenses are necessary to working effi- 
ciency as well as to safety. Your B&L dis- 
tributor offers prompt prescription service 
on all types of industrial eyewear. 
Write Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
681-1 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, New York. 


. BAUSCHZ6 G LOMB /~ 








Foley Lyra 
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These 3 Macwhyte Slings 


Pook alike but they're diet! 


Assembly E-2 Single-part body 


THE MONARCH SLING 
Made from a single-part of Monarch Whyte Strand Wire 
Rope. Many sizes and types. 





Assembly E-2 6-part flat-braided body 


THE DREW SLING 
Braided from one endless wire rope — very flexible and 
kink-resistant. Many sizes and assemblies. 





Assembly E-2 8-part round-braided body 


THE ATLAS SLING 


Made from endless right and left lay wire rope. Hugs the 
load, gives maximum flexibility and safety. Many sizes 
and types. 





Safety Council 


eeeeeaeeoeaeseeeee 
= 
For cranes and hoists . 


CRANE ROPE made by 
MACWHYTE COMPANY 
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Get the sling that’s a 


“perfect fit” for your needs 
from Macwhyte’s wide variety 
in size and construction 


All three slings shown above are of the same basic type. 
But the legs or bodies of each are of different construc- 
tion and flexibility — to meet various service conditions. 
These slings only indicate the wide variety in sizes and 
styles of Macwhyte Slings. All are custom-made to your 
order —in any length. Why not get the benefit of our 
experience in saving time and money for hundreds of 
satisfied users. Call any Macwhyte distributor or write 
Macwhyte Company today — about any sling problem 
you have. 





MACWHYTE COMPANY 


2902 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Internally Lubricated PREtormed Wire Rope, Braided Wire 
ane Fen * — Rope Slings, Aircraft Cables and Assemblies, Monel Metal and Stainless Steei 
MONARCH WHYTE STRAND ® Wire Rope. Distributors throughout the U.S.A. and other countries. Mill Depots 
° in the following cities: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Minneapolis, Fort Worth, 


Portland, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
oss 





All 6 accident prevention 
features in... 








U. S. Pet. OF. 


“- - hee 
If these 6 accident preven- 
tion features are important WV Anllel oe 
to you, then always specify J \ 


famous Vul-Cork or... 


Vul-Cork Oil Resisting 
Neoprene Soles — the only Vul- Cork 
soles made with exclusive OIL RESISTING 


AIR-CELL CONSTRUCTION. 
| NEOPRENE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
Vul-Cork oil-resisting Neoprene combines VUL-CORK’S famous com- 
fort features with complete protection against excessive oils, acids, caustics, 
and hot surfaces underfoot. With Neoprene, lightweight VUL-CORK Soles 
remain flexible, do not crack in extreme cold, do not revert — or melt — 
on hot surfaces. The ideal all-purpose sole 


Free descriptive literature sent on request 















































Vul-Cork SOLES WITH EXCLUSIVE 
AIR-CELL CONSTRUCTION, patented 


and made exclusively by 


. - RM & 22 
— Camb ridl g RUBBER COMPANY vut-corx sote pivision 
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Big enough for the job 


fits of such growth and the value of a 
strong, healthy telephone company to 
serve the Nation’s needs. 


We live in a big country and it takes 
a big telephone system to give good service 
to millions of people. 

The Bell System is equipped to handle 
today’s more important job because it has 
never stopped growing. It has kept right 
on building to make service better and 
provide more of it. 


Times like these emphasize the bene- 


The Bell System aims to be big in more 
than size. 

It aims to be big in the conduct of the 
business —in its plans for the future —in 
doing its full part in helping to keep 
America secure. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Your Visitor's Eves Are Sale... 
when CGYO 


savers Stand cuard! 


Light, attractive and safe... 
Watehemoket’s METHASPEC goggle 
Pives sure 2a protection. 


For more information call your 


local distributor or write direct. 


WATCHEMOKEIT 


. WATCHEMOKET OPTICAL CO., INC. eye 


PROVIDENCE . RHODE IStanodD | SAVERS 


\ 
IN CANADA * LEVITT-SAFETY LIMITED TORONTO 12 MONTREAL 1 
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makes floors safe 
for handicapped 
Jilitciasike 


TTT 


Proved safe! ..... for handi- 


capped children. After a rigid test, Milwaukee's 
Curative Workshop writes: ‘‘Shur-tred has met our 
need of a non-skid surface on which our paralyzed 
patients may safely have walking training.” 


Positively reduces 
Shipp hazards! jerncons sharers 


has been thoroughly tested on all types of floors, in- 
cluding asphalt tile, terrazzo and marble...under all 
conditions of temperature, humidity, maintenance! 
In hospitals...school areas...office buildings... 
manufacturing plants. In every instance Shur-tred 


put an end to slip complaints! 


b 
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Requires no change 
in maintenance! 1. crancein 


your floor maintenance program is necessary when 
you use Johnson's Shur-tred. You damp-mop and 
polish on the same schedule and in the same way you 
would with any ordinary self polishing floor finish! 


No other Safety Finish offers this 


combination of features! 


*% not tacky * not gritty *% brightest shine 
* toughness *% wet-mop-proof * full protection 
* easy application * quick drying 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Maintenance Products — Dept. NA 

Racine, Wisconsin 

) Please arrange for a Shur-tred demonstration. 
I understand this does not obligate me in any way. 
Send me all the facts about Shur-tred. 
Send free manual “How to Care for Your Floors.” 


ndings 
Institution ee seas nem 
Address__ 


Sa ST 
*“‘Johnson's’’ and ‘‘Shur-tred’’ are trademarks of 8. C. Johnson & Bon, Inc. 


Name sana 





@ Fits over personal glasses 
s Comfortable 

@ Employee acceptance 

@ Made of Optilite © 

» Strong—Tvaee? 

@ Low cost 


@ Optically correct 


@ Smart appearance 

@ Instant snap-on temples 
(lens inter-changeable with 
SAF-1-DUO) ; 

@ Genuine comfort 

= Rugged—tough 

@ Optically correct 

@ Low Cost 


@ Made of Optilite 


ble, inter-changeable 
inter - changeabie 
with SAF-I-SPEC) 
from impacts, 
ust 
L frame fits 


@ One piece lens ma 
lite or Acid Resistant plastic. 


e@ Meets Federal Specifications 
for impact resistance 


a @ Fits over prescription glasses 


: Low sf angele i . 
UniTED STATES SAFETY otc. 
y 6, Missouri © Branches in Principal Industri G 


’ 
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| P\y iy Na teem mele7.\ a) 
re || STORED PRESSURE 
i 4 FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Aims like a gun... trigger-quick action .. . hits target 
instantly, accurately . . . discharges one quart of Fire- 
Gun Fluid . . . compressed air expelled . . . no pumping 

. excellent range 25 to 30 ft... . operates with one 
hand .. . easily recharged . . . can be pressurized by 
any standard air chuck exerting 150 psi . . . will not 
freeze. 


This is the newest and most effective one quart fire 
extinguisher for Class B and C fires we have yet de- 
signed. Inspected and approved by Underwriters Lab- 


oratories. 


Write for fully illustrated literature. 


Ay 


American LAFRANG 


ELMIRA-NEW YORK-U.S.A 
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MERCUROCHROME’ 


& 0. BRAND OF MERBROMIN, DIBROMOXYMERCURIF_LUORESCEIN-SODIUM) 


Do not neglect wounds, however small; even 
scratches and small cuts may become infected if they 
are not promptly and properly treated. 


‘Mercurochrome’ (H.W. & D. brand of merbromin, 
dibromoxymercurifluorescein-sodium) is one of the 
best antiseptics for first aid use. It is accepted by the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association for this purpose. 


The 2% aqueous solution is not irritating or toxic 
in wounds; minor injuries are reported more 





promptly when ‘Mercurochrome’ is the routine anti- 
septic, because treatment is not painful. 
‘Mercurochrome’ solution keeps indefinitely; the 
color shows where it has been applied. 
Physicians have used ‘Mercurochrome’ 
rinaruny for m an 28 years. 
WenCinNGCiTOne ore than years 
Be sure to include ‘Mercurochrome’ in 
your first aid supplies. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


<HWD BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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HEN fire strikes, just grab your Kidde 
W portable extinguisher and pull the 
trigger! Flame-smothering carbon dioxide 
gas rushes out... kills fire in seconds... 
and does the job better because of a new, 
improved valve. 

This improved new valve, on all portables 
from 22 to 25 pound size, gives you maxi- 
mum safety ...surer, easier trigger-finger 
control! The valve has a pure nickel coined 
disc which does triple duty . . . acts as a seat 
for the nylon check, a safety dise and a 
gasket between the valve body and the 
If disc ruptures, trigger pushes n- cylinder. Thus, possible leakage points are 
ward to show words “Replace Disc.” reduced to only 2 places—less than any 

other extinguisher of this type. 
Extinguisher cylinders used with new 
valve are externally threaded . . . making 
easier assembly and disassembly . . . elimi- 
nating the possibility of cylinder neck 
stretching . . . strengthening the union be- 
tween valve body and cylinder neck. 
Here’s fire extinguishing at its best. 














New valve trigger has automatic —_- 


When you think of COz, call Kidde. 
Kidde Fire Extinguishing “know how” 


brings you still better equipment—a new 
valve that works surer, quicker, easier. 


Walter Kidde @& Company, Inc., 145 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 
In Canada: Walter Kidde & Company ef Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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HY-TEST 


PLAIN 
TOES 






YOUR ee 
WORKERS FAVORITE =" 
SAFETY FOOTWEAR 













“if wi 
These five Hy-Test numbers \al 
offer a hard-to-beat combination ee’ 


of steel-toe protection, plain-toe 
comfort and long-wearing quality 





H776 


...a combination that turns Brown Glove, Neo- 
cork sole & heel. 


worker resistance into worker 


demand. 


H796 

8” Rosite, resist- 
oil outsole, leather 
midsole, resist-oil 


H799 

10” Black Retan, 

Neo-Cord sole & WRITE 

cogs FOR CATALOG 


H716 
Black Glove, Neo- 


yeep 
. «+ lnsure Workers’ Feet in Sure Protection 

ie 
HY-TEST SAFETY SHOES 
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Seme Restatements 


FIND it increasingly difficult to read my daily 

newspaper. There are many nights when I can- 
not bring myself to buy the paper as I enter the 
railroad station on my way home. 


It is easy, in a grim and bitter world situation, to 
think that our concern with safety is futile — be- 
cause the desperate dangers the world faces seem 
to make everything else trivial. 


It takes a strong effort of mind and will to restate 
to oneself the certain truth that the work of accident 
prevention becomes more, not less important as the 
political and military news worsens. 


Let me try to restate this truth, for my own bene- 
fit and yours, and, I honestly believe, for the bene- 
fit of the young men who face dangers against which 
we cannot protect them. 


First, all that we have told industrial manage- 
ment and community organizations about the eco- 
nomic advantages of effective safety work is true. 
And being true today as it was yesterday, it means 
that our fight against accidents is a method of 
strengthening our material defense effort. We have 
said that the measures designed to reduce the acci- 
dent rate also increase efficiency. We have said that 
they conserve the labor force — a matter of urgen- 
cy in a time of short labor supply. We have said 
that these measures improve employee morale and 
industrial and public relations — all of which mean 
increased productivity. 


These things are true. We would be failing in our 
duty if we forgot them, or forgot to say them. 


Second, safety is an essential part of the opera- 
tion of our whole military establishment. Our Army, 
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Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps will gain or 
lose substantially in man power and efficiency, de- 
pending on the effectiveness of their safety pro- 
grams. They will need all our experience-bought 
knowledge and skill. They will need the talents of 
many of us. Any underestimation of the importance 
of this truth would be betrayal of our fighting 


fc rces. 


Third, this crisis is not a struggle between na- 
tions — it is a struggle between ways of thinking. 
On the one hand there are those who view Man as 
a tool of the State and the Cause. The welfare of 
the individual is held to have no value. Anyone is 
expendable, not only in a major crisis, but even 
in the most ordinary operations. 


Against that view, we hold stubbornly to the 
idea that the individual man is the important thing, 
the State secondary. In crisis we may demand sacri- 
fice true. But only that the greater number of 
individuals may live, and be free. 


Make no mistake about it. This struggle will be 
decided in the hearts of men as well as on battle- 
fields. If we would win the support of men of good- 
will in all nations, we must show that the way of 
life we covet is no empty set of platitudes, but a 
living, active, vigorous thing. 


Obviously, America must demonstrate this in 
many ways. One way — and a way with which you 
and | are directly concerned — is to prove in action 
that safety work has a vital contribution to make 
in every phase of the solution of the problem be- 
fore us. 


May the good God give us strength te make our 
contribution well! 


Md NBasboru 
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Overhead monorail conveyor rising at right prevents overloading elevators for upstairs departments 


OUR AGING PLANTS 


i ges re-appearance of priori- 
ties, allocations, shortages of 
materials and manpower, panic 
buying, and other items in our in- 
ventory of revived horrors dram- 
atizes the abyss between what we 
have and what we need. American 
industry is faced again with the 
compound problem of serving 
both the prodigious requirements 
of the country’s military organi- 
insati- 


able demand for consumer goods. 


zation and the seemingly 


During the last few years, for- 

Leo J. Pantas is Works Manager, 
Salem, Va., Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company. This article 
has been adapted from a paper pre- 
sented at the Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the Society of Industrial Packaging and 
Materials Handling Engineers, Phila- 
delphia, October 10, 1950. This paper 
was part of the Packaging and Mate 
rials Handling Sh.rt Course conducted 
jointly by the and the Com- 
munity College and Technical Institute 
of Temple University 


Division, 


Society 


By LEO J. PANTAS 


Some 75 per cent of our industrial buildings are over 25 
years old—obsolete in many details. But these plants must 
produce much of the goods for military and civilian use. 
Mechanized materials handling can overcome many haz- 


ards and bottlenecks. 


tunately, we have had a respite of 
comparative peace during which 
we were abe to replace some 
equipment and accomplish con- 
siderable new plant construction. 
But this, postponed during World 
War II, has now been interrupted 
by the new mobilization of our 
country. 

Mandatory and voluntary re- 
strictions on materials, together 
with the panic in the market place, 
seem to be proof that industry is 


even now hard-put to meet in- 
creased civilian demands and the 
swollen needs of the military. If 
the “hot-again, cold-again” war 
has in reality taxed industry's fa- 
cilities to the full, there remains 
We must either 
increase productivity or lower our 
standard of living. In fact, the 
chairman of the President’s Com- 
mittee of Advisors re- 
first alterna- 


but one answer: 


Ex onomic 


cently reviewed the 


tive increased productivity -as 
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Left: 


In determining safe operation in floors over crowded 
areas, allowance must be made for both excess fatigue load- 


ing as well as presence of more than one truck in aisle. 


the only means by which the na- 
tion could carry both the civilian 
and military burden. 

One might say that the obvious 
course to follow to attain ex- 
panded output would be to build 
new, streamlined plants with in- 
genious mechanized assembly 
Unfortunately, not only is 
there little time, but there’s also a 
growing shortage of building ma- 
terials and other scarcities which, 
together with the present shortage 
of investment capital, preclude 
immediate construction of many 
new plants. Of the open choices, 
one practical solution, then, is to 
work with existing plant facilities 
so as to bring them up to their 
production peak. 

Modern mechanized materials 
handling methods are a prime 
tool by which to harvest the full- 
est capacities of existing plants, 


lines. 


old or new. 

By recurring demonstrations, it 
has been shown time and again 
that handling: of all sorts is the 
weakest link in the production 
process. On the other hand, it has 
shown, with equal force, 
that in the sphere of handling in- 
dustry can make almost incredible 
progress in reducing costs and in 


been 


vitalizing over-all production ef- 
ficiency. 

The recently completed Census 
of Manufacturers discloses that 72 
per cent of all industrial buildings 
in the United States are over 2% 
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years old. Of these, half are from 
35 to 45 years old, another quar- 
ter are over 45! years old. Old 
plants and buildings are more 
likely than not to pose complica- 
tions, which, at first glance, seem 
to exclude manufacturing. While 
they may require a different ap- 
proach from a new plant, ideally 
systemized with modern mechan- 
ized handling, I believe a combi- 
nation of engineering ingenuity 
and imagination, abetted by some 
modern mechanized materials han- 
dling equipment and techniques, 
can often make a more efficient 
operating unit of even the oldest 


This work crea was previously an open 
storage area between buildings. By roof- 
ing it over, the company obtained in- 


creased effi y in terials handling 
as well as additional warehouse space 





Right: Moving industrial trucks impose a load on the floor 
which is about 110 per cent more than the total static weight 
of a truck and its load. 


Some old-plant problems in- 
clude peculiarities and short-com- 
ings in floor strength, low ceiling 
heights, poor placement of sup- 
porting pillars, inadequate aisles 
and storage bays, and similar dis- 
advantages. But it is not the 
chronological age of a plant which 
truly signifies its age, but rather 
the extent to which these and 
other disadvantages exist. From a 
materials handling point of view, 
and therefore from a production 
point of view, even a newly-built 
plant is really an “old plant” if it 
has these characteristic disadvan- 
tages. In a sense, then, it can be 
said that a plant has both a chron- 
ological age and a technological 
age, and that all newly-built 
plants are not necessarily techno- 
logically modern. 

One of the crucial points in all 
materials handling operations is 
how incoming shipments from 
highway trucks or freight cars are 
treated. Obviously, it’s an advan- 
tage to have interior docking fa- 
cilities at just the right height for 
loading, but that’s not usually 
found in old buildings. Ramps 
are one solution where there is a 
disparity in truck bed height and 
floor level. If the distance between 
the highway or rail carrier and 
the dock is small, simple bridge 
plates can be used. More expen- 
sive, but usually more satisfactory, 
are hydraulic ramps which can be 
adjusted to carrier height. 











25 Oy ft. 








left: Diagram of floor-loading problem. 


feet long has capacity of 250 ibs. per squ. ft., or 50,000 Ibs. 
Divided by 3, the safety factor, gives permissible weight of 
16,000 for loaded trucks. 


Use of ramps, both inside and 
outside the plant, however, causes 
other problems. Since the tractive 
effort required of lift trucks grows 
by leaps and bounds with increas- 
ing ramp-angles, there is a definite 
practical grade limitation—usual- 
ly 10 per cent. 

Where the angle for loading o1 
unloading is initially too great for 
a ramp, the solution may be ex- 
cavating, or filling in the receiving 
bays to bring truck beds nearby 
even with dock levels. In leased 
buildings where a minimum of 
capital construction is desired, the 
answer may very well be portable 
conveyors for loading. 

Some old plants are faced with 
the problem of loading facilities 
trucks 
equipped with side doors. 
further 
because there is often no room for 
the truck to back up to the load- 
ing platform in the usual man- 


formerly 
This 


complicated 


designed for 


problem is 


ner. This has been solved by one 
company by installing a hydraulic 
bridge piece that scoots out from 
under the door of the building at 
right angles to the tailgate of the 
truck to make a very satisfactory 
platform. In addition, when there 
is no such vehicle to be loaded, the 
bridge piece is retracted so that 


Ten foot aisle, 20 Right 


the alleyway is clear for through 

vehicles. 
Another 

old plants is lack of headroom 


common problem in 
and clearance for today’s enlarged 
highway trucks and railroad cars. 
In addition to receiving doors be- 
ing too small, many times the re- 
ceiving area inside the plant is 
restricted in size because of proc- 
ess operations. 
One company 
these problems by 
opening through the outer wall of 
the building, about ten feet above 
ground level, to accommodate a 


both of 
breaking an 


solved 


gravity wheel conveyor. Now, in- 
coming shipments are taken from 
the truck or freight car, placed on 
the conveyor, and shipped to stor- 
age or process areas throughout 
the plant without any additional 
loading dock or accessories. 


Structural Limitations 

Once the goods being received 
are inside, more problems arise 
in old plants. From a materials 
handling standpoint, a one-story 
structure is preferable to a multi- 
story structure, except for certain 
industries. One-story 
afford more 
per dollar of 
than any other, partly because of 


process 
buildings usable 


space investment 


plates can be used for short distances. 
more satisfactory but cost more 


For different levels between floor and truck bed, bridge 


Hydraulic plates are 


the space requirements of eleva- 
tors. Furthermore, in a one-story 
building, relatively new types of 
roof with longer 
spans, arched and curved welded 


construction 


trusses, designed to support only 
the roof plus possible snow loads, 
offer 


costs. 


economies in construction 


The Problem of Elevators 


In multi-story buildings, eleva- 
tors may also prove to be a bottle- 
neck in the flow of materials. This 
can be partially avoided by taking 
into full consideration the volume 
of material flow and then plan- 
ning installation of as many ele- 
vators with sufficient capacity and 
door openings as needed to admit 
and accommodate the loaded 
trucks. 

Automatic systems of signalling 
and control reduce truck delays at 
elevators. The time required for 
an elevator to respond to a call 
can be cut by installing the signal 
switches far enough in front of the 
trucking lines to enable truck op- 
erators to call in advance and by 
locating the elevator home ssta- 
tion at a midpoint in the shaft. 

Other ways to prevent elevator 
delays are to put loads on live 


To page 64 
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L. H. B. Peer, of General Electric's 
Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory de- 
monstrates electric shock wtih a wired 
dummy at Low Voltage Hazards ses- 
sion ot 38th National Safety Congress. 


PRESENTATION 
WITH A 


By FREDERIC T. CLARKE 


When the Electrical Equipment 
Electric to 
put on a demonstration of the haz- 


Section asked General 


ards of electricity that carried a, 
real punch, we thought it would be 
Sure, we were used to han- 
dling high voltages. We go as 
15,000,000 in our Pitts- 
field Laboratory, and several plants 
have 1,000,000 volt setups. 


easy 


high as 


Then the blow came. We were 
supposed to make this presenta- 


tion with a punch about the haz- 


} rederic vs 
Safety, 
General 


THe AUTHOR: 
Clarke, is Supervisor of 
{pparatus 
Electric 
Vv. } 


Department 


( ompany, henectady, 


ow 
a 1 JAGE 
Cc wR Ss { 


Mert" 


LOW 


VOLTAGE 


ards of low voltage 110-220, the 
stuff that comes into your houses 
and does odd jobs, such as clean- 
ing, refrigerating, cooking, etc. 

After several conferences, it was 
decided to show by means of in- 
struments, just how Ohm’s Law 
operates in connection with a com- 
mon ordinary 110-volt electric 
shock. It was decided to use a 
dummy wired with the proper re- 
sistances with the current flowing 
through him to a set of instruments 
whose faces were to be projected 
on a screen. 

By changing resistance of the 
dummy, we could simulate wet 
hands or dry hands. By changing 
the voltage applied to the dummy 
we could show the different cur- 
rents which might be included on 


| 


/CrRcuTs? \& 
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110-volt house current or 60-volt 
welding circuit. 

Slides were used to demonstrate 
the control of low voltage hazards. 
Since 110 volts is best known to 
the general public we decided to 
put a human interest slant to as 
many of our slides as we could. 
People are mostly interested in 
people; therefore, we had children 
watching a watt-hour meter, a 
workman pulling a switch, a fore- 
man instructing an electrician. 

Our opening slide was designed 
with two thoughts in mind, first to 
act as a sort of seventh inning 
stretch, a mental relaxation, and 
second to illustrate one of the 
electrical hazards in the 
home. So our girl in the bathtub 
was used. Later on she appeared 
in a much more demure manner. 


worst 





Left: General offices of the Tennessee Copper Company at Cop- 


perhill. Right: 


Several 


trains enter the basin daily on the 


Etowah to Copperhill turn-around of the Lovisville & Nashville to 


deliver 


Tennessee Copper Company’s 


supplies and pick up Pp 


hi ’ 





of company products 


Four-Point Program 


By SAMUEL E. SHARP 


Maintaining the safety record is a challenge to the ingenuity of 
departmental management and the safety committee organization 


OWN 
eastern corner of Tennessee, 
in what is known to the mining 
world as the Ducktown Basin, are 
located the mines and plants of the 
Tennessee Copper Company. Here 


IN the extreme south- 


the company mines and mills a 
complex sulfide containing 


economic values of copper, iron, 


ore 


sulfur and zinc. 


Copper and iron concentrates 
are reduced for producing blister 
copper, iron sinter, sulfur dioxide 
gas and slag for the market or 
manufacturing purposes Copper, 
iron sinter, zinc concentrates, sul- 
furic acid, liquid sulfur dioxide, 
copper sulfate, and several fungi- 
cides are marketed. 


Company operations are carried 
out by some twelve operating and 
general service departments. Cur- 
rent employment is slightly over 
2,000, with some 26 per cent of 
the total in the Mining Depart- 
ment, 


Departmental management is re- 


Tae AutHor: Samuel E. Sharp 
is Safety Director, Tennessee Cop- 
Copperhill, Tenn. 


per Company, 


sponsible to general management 
for production of maximum quali- 
ty and quantity at a minimum cost 
unit, much the same as though the 
department were an independent 
business. Accident 
looked upon as the elimination of 
interferences with production, and 
management has tried to design 
and organize a balanced program 
which will satisfy the fundamental 
requirements for efficient opera- 


prevention is 


tion. 


This, in brief, is the background 
for a safety program which has 
won recognition from the National 
Safety Council, the U. S. 
of Mines, and the State Depart- 
ment of Health. According to the 
Council’s records, three of the com- 


Bureau 


pany’s mines, as well as the whole 
mining department, have exceeded 
the best previous records for un- 
derground copper mines in man- 
hours of exposure without a dis- 
abling injury. Boyd mine now has 
the best record yet reported for any 
underground mine. 


Last February the company re- 
ceived the National Safety Coun- 


cil’s award of Honor for Distin- 


“guished Service to Safety for es- 


tablishing accident rates consider- 
ably below average rates for com- 
parable industry. This was the 
third such award to be granted to 
a metal mining company. 


character- 
istics of the general safety program 
are followed throughout the or- 
ganization, it is management’s de- 
sire that departmental details be 
handled in a manner suited to its 


While certain basic 


problems, facilities, and personnel. 
Basic objectives are: 


1. To challenge departmental man 

igerient’s ingenuity in making 
improvements in facilities, 
processes or methods 


basic 
Encourage improvements in the 
supervisory approach and _ tech- 
nique. 

Develop a cooperative attitude in 
each employee. 


Maintain interest in quality work- 
manship at all levels of employ- 
ment 
The means of obtaining these 
objectives are not new. But they 
en,oy management’s sincere sup- 
port and details of operation are 
changed to meet changing condi- 
tions. They are: 
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heads. The production manager is 
chairman and the safety director 
is secretary. The committee meets 
monthly for discussion of the 
broader aspects of safety in its re- 
lation to company policy and oper- 
ating technique. It is the chair- 
man’s attitude that the departments 
have the personnel and know-how 
to handle a safety problem after it 
has once been identified and the 
purpose of discussing it is to 
arouse an interest in it and en- 


—To page 82 


Group of trainees at intermediate safety 

switch, between grizzly and blasting 

switch, practicing what was learned in 
the classroom. 


Thomas 5S. Grizzle, training foreman, and , 
o group of trainees doing classroom work 
on the safe use of explosives 


at . ~ geen. 


Salety committees 
(,roup meeting and 
Employee training 


} \ safety engineering department. 
The four general types of safe- 


ty committees designed to reach 
ill levels of personnel are: 


1. Central, or Works, Safety Commit- 


Labor-Management Safety Com- 

nittes 

Departmental Safety Committee. 
4. Workmen’s Safety Committees. 


Central Safety Committee This 
nmittee includes all department 


Decorations of the Burra-Burra Club for the Mine Department's General Manager T. A. Mitchell presents certificate of honor- 
semi-annual safety rally, featuring special recognition by able mention to H. W. Whitlow, Calloway-Mary Mines fore- 
National Safety Council and U. S$. Bureav of Mines. man, in competition for “Sentinels of Safety” trophy. 
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How Muck Is Industry Doing To 


OFF-THE-JOB ACCIDENTS? 


Survey of 400 Industrial Firms Shows 
Few Acting Against Off-the-Job Accidents 


OW MUCH or how little 
is industry doing to pre- 
vent off-the-job accidents? 

Several years ago I made a stu- 
dy of this endeavor by industry, 
including in my survey about 400 
representative industrial organiza- 
tions in the United States and 
Canada. I asked them specifically 
what they were doing about off- 
the-job safety. 

Of those 400 companies only 43 
claimed they were doing anything. 
Among them I could count on the 
fingers of my two hands organiza- 
tions who were really doing some- 
thing to alert their employees to 
the dangers of accidents while 
away from work. And yet all of 
these 400 companies had someone 
who was responsible for accident 
prevention activities among em- 
ployees. 

This not given 
to encourage a feeling of compla- 


information is 


cency because you have plenty of 
company in neglecting these types 
Rather it is offered 
that something 
should be done, and will have to 


of accidents. 
as an indication 
be done. if the safety engineer is 
to hold his place in these United 
States. 

New York the 
fourth State to give official rec- 
“off- 


the-job” accidents through legisla- 


has bec ome 


ognition to the problem of 


tion on employee disability oc- 
curring off the job. It is my under- 
standing that the State of Washing- 
ton also has such a law pending. 
In the State of New York alone, 
there are 14 million people who 
are watching and see 
what the 900 the 
American Society of Safety Engi- 


waiting to 
members of 


neers are going to do about pro- 


viding adequate safety education 
for our six million workers when 
they are not in the plant. 

There are also others, not prop- 
erly trained or equipped, 
would welcome an opportunity to 
step into the field of accident pre- 
vention, particularly if the job is 
not being adequately performed by 
us. They are watching for a chance 
to point out where the safety en- 
gineer has been lax in his ac- 


who 


cepted duties of preventing acci- 
dents wherever they occur. 


Don‘t Confine to Plant 


We cannot afford to confine 
our safety activities to our plant. 
We must become more active in 
community projects that are de- 
signed to reduce accidents. There 
has always been, and always will 
be a place for an accident-preven- 
tion specialist on community wel- 
fare committees. 

Any laws that affect accident 
prevention and the work of the 
safety engineer are all a part of the 
off-the-job 
cordingly, we must as individuals, 
as members of the 


safety program. Ac- 


American So- 
ciety of Safety Engineers, as well 
as citizens of our own home town 
keep informed regarding any legis- 
lation that might affect us, those 
whom we love. and our jobs as 
safety engineers. 





THe Autuor: Thomas J. Berk 
is Assistant Director of Safety, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York. This article has 
been condensed from a talk before 
the’ Central New York Chapter, 
{meri Society of Safety Engi- 


neeis 


Prevent 


By THOMAS J. BERK 


While it has been proved be- 
fore that production is affected by 
the possibility of an accident, that 
area of possibility has been re- 
stricted to our place of business. 
Now those encompassing circles 
caused by the rock thrown into 
the millpond have extended be- 
yond our plant into the street, into 
the home, and out of the 
home. They continue to follow our 
employees throughout 24 hours of 


even 


the day. We can no longer concern 
ourselves only with occupational 
juries; we must prevent all acci- 
dents, wherever they may occur. 
In addition, we may have to con- 
duct a program of health education 
that goes far beyond the scope of 
duties previously demanded or ex- 
pected of a safety engineer. Those 
who are affiliated with an oganiza- 
tion having facilities for a health 
indeed for- 


education plan are 


tunate. 


Let’s Not Fool Ourselves 


he job before us in controlling 
accidents in and out of the plant 
is a stupendous one. Let’s not fool 
ourselves; the challenge has been 
flung at us by Article 9 of the 
New York State Workmen’s Com- 
pensatio.. Law, better known as 
the Disability Benefits Law. Be- 
cause our job of preventing acci- 
dents is so great, I shall be un- 
able to discuss the other phase of 
this law that of lost time from 
work the 


past, an epidemic or catastrophe 


because of illness. In 


has not necessarily affected the in- 


dustrialist’s insurance premium, 


even if some of his employees were 


involved. But, now such occur- 
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rences will, particularly if any of 
his employees are implicated. 


Up to now we have had to con- 
sider safety only as an established 
by-product of industrial proce- 
dures. From now on it will be an 
all day and night interest, and we 
will have to walk outside our plants 
into the streets, into the homes, 
into the play areas, and instill 
safety in the minds of everyone; 
not only in the minds of present 
employees, but of potential em- 
ployees as well. And when we say 
potential employees, we must not 
overlook the students in our 


schc ols. 


Schools Doing More 


True, our schools are doing a 
great deal more in accident pre- 
vention education than they ever 
did, but we still hear the cry that 
there is not enough room in the 
curriculum. Let’s make no mis- 
take, our economic well-being in 
the years to come is dependent on 
the school child. Safety and health 
must be accepted as part of our 


life. 


daily 


Too many safety men have been 
complacent about off-the-job in- 
juries incurrec by employees un- 
der their surveillance. Some have 
been promising to do something 
about this problem. We have no 
choice now; it has become essen- 
tial to industrial 
safety program activities that will 
effect the off-the- 
job accidents. Management has 
had its attention drawn to the 
seriousness of the situation by the 
enactment of Chapter 600 of the 
Laws of 1949, better known as the 
New York State Disability Bene- 
fits Law. Management will demand 
action on our part in the preven- 
tion of off-the-job accidents and 
rightfully will require you to show 
results. 


include in our 


elimination of 


The New York State Disability 
Benefits Law offers the best op- 
portunity the safety engineer has 
ever had to demonstrate that he 
can successfully perform the func- 
tions of providing protection from 
off -the job injuries. Those safety 
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Calendars plus Safety Messages 


3 

2% 27 28 29 30 
Calendars are scarce in Alaska, 
so the U. S. Naval Air Facility at 
Adak combines a monthly calen- 
dar pad with a message of safety 
to the personnel at the base. Above 
is a reproduction of one of the 
monthly calendars featuring the 


awards of the Department of the 
Navy. 


A 
n 
24 


engineers who have a well-estab- 
lished program are in an enviable 
position because experience has 
shown that the fundamentals neces- 
sary for eliminating all types of 
accidents are the same. 

Many plant organizations are 
prepared to offer educational ma- 
terials on accident prevention in 
the home, on the streets and high- 
ways, and in recreation areas. You 
will need to have facts concerning 
the causes of accidents to your 
employees. Such data can be col- 
lected through reports from em- 
ployees concerning their disability. 
It will be required by the new 
law. But the efficient accident-pre- 
vention specialist will want to put 
into effect a program of preven- 
tion before an accident occurs. 

The situation faced by all safe- 
ty engineers who are required to 


Of the 19 shops at the station 12 
have completed a year without a 
disabling injury. Much of the work 
is carried on under difficult make- 
shift conditions which many in- 
dustries would find hard to visual- 
ize, according to L, E. Thorne, 
safety engineer. 


prevent off-the-job accidents is sim- 
ilar to the one that exists in the 
prevention of industrial accidents. 
They know that the more serious 
accidents will be publicized and 
that definite action will be de- 
manded. The greatest problem, as 
you well realize, will be with those 
accidents where lost time is of 
short duration. 

We have been doing something 
to reduce the thousands of lives 
lost in industry, now let us do 
something to reduce the twice as 
many fatalities occurring to our 
workers off the job. Up to the 
present, the New York State em- 
ployer has not been in any way 
financially liable for accidents to 
employees away from work. Now 
he is. 

During the past year, 30,500 

To page 59 





Scaffold suspended from crane boom can reach many places 
where erection of other types of scaffolds would be difficult 


or unsafe. Left 


or painting vertical pipe lines 


special type of scaffold used for installing 


(See also cover illustration). 


Scaffold suspended from crane proves useful for many 


construction and maintenance jobs in difficult locations 


OR LOCATIONS where scaf- 

folds erected from the ground 
or two-point suspended swing scaf- 
folds would be unsatisfactory, the 
scaffold in the ac- 
companying illustrations and on 
the front cover offers possibilities. 


erane show n 


This type of scaffold has been 
used for several years by Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Experience has been satisfactory 
from the operating standpoint and 
it offers some safety advantages 
over the conventional 


scaffolds. 


This type of scaffold has been 


types of 


used frequently in locations such 


as over buildings partly demol- 
ished where the erection of any 
type of frame-supported scaffold 


would be difficult and dangerous. 


In cold or stormy weather three 
sides of the scaffold may be en- 
closed to give weather protection. 
Men working from such a scaffold 
do not have to climb long ladders 
or out over piping. 


A convenient use of this device 
is in the demolition of concrete 
building by the cannon ball meth- 
od. Men can be swung out over 
the broken-up concrete to burn off 
exposed reinforcing rods, permit- 
ting removal of the material in 
reasonably small loads. In this case 
it would be particularly dangerous 
for men to climb out 
broken 


with a tangle of projecting rein- 


over the 


weakened and concrete 


fore ing rods. 


The scaffold might be criticized 
in having only a single means of 


support and not being adaptable 
to the use of individual life lines, 
which, incidentally, always 
used by the company for work on 


are 


two-point swing-suspended - scaf- 
folds. It is felt, however, that the 
factor of safety is adequate as the 
scaffolds are cranes of 
from 15 to 25 tons’ capacity. The 
scaffold is provided with toeboards 
and 42-inch railings as shown in 


used on 


the illustrations. It is suspended 
with 5¢-inch steel cable. Tag lines 
keep the scaffold from swinging 
or twirling when it is being raised 


or lowered. 


The crane operator could, it is 


true, give the workmen on the 
platform a severe jolt by dropping 
the scaffold suddenly or by driv- 
ing over rough paving. Good su- 


pervision is essential in such work. 


In company practice, the crane 
is seldom moved with scaffold at- 
tac hed. for a few 


and then only 
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feet at a time. Generally speaking, 
operations at Kodak Park are in 
crowded areas where the boom has 
to be slipped in between pipe lines 
and other overhead structures, in 
many cases moving only an inch 
or two at a time. Rough riding of 
the type which might cause a 
crane boom to flip over backward 
would be a remote hazard around 
the plant. 

The newest cranes are arranged 
to reverse the lift so that lowering 
of the scaffold is accomplished at 
a definitely governed speed in re- 
verse instead of depending on a 
drum brake, 

Crane operators are carefully se- 
lected and trained and adequately 
paid, and are under careful su- 
pervision. 

One important seasonal use of 
the crane, with distinct safety ad- 
vantages, is in the removal of 
icicles from high structures. Under 
such conditions it would be dan- 
gerous and time-consuming to erect 
a pole scaffold from the ground 
and also dangerous to climb out 
on an icy structure to attach any 
form of swing scaffold. 

A suggested rule to follow in the 
operation of this type of crane 
would be to keep men from riding 
in the scaffold enclosure for any 
distance, say over 20 to 25 feet, 
with the boom at not over 60 de- 
grees with horizontal. 


Scaffold suspended from crane by steel 

cable. It is equipped with dard hand 

rails and toeboards and can be protected 
on three sides against the weather. 
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In the Rear-Vision Mirror 
a back, Thanksgiving 

week seems like a nightmare 
of concentrated disaster, bad 
enough even to steal headlines 
from the grim news of war. 

Following close on the wreck of 
a troop train in the Canadian 
Rockies was the Thanksgiving eve 
collision of commuter trains on 
the Long Island with a toll of 77 
dead and several hundred injured. 

After 33 years I can remember 
quite clearly the, effects of high 
explosive shells on personnel and 
materiel, as the gunner’s manual 
nonchalantly referred to life and 
property. But even allowing for 
fading memory, I can’t recall any- 
thing as horrible as the news pic- 
tures of that wreck. Other veterans 
have felt the same way about 
peacetime holocausts. 

Of course, tragedy always seems 
much worse when it crashes in 
abruptly on normal, happy living 
than in combat when people are 
braced for it. 

Thanksgiving week came at the 
peak of the hunting season, and 
firearms of smaller bore than those 
used in Korea were claiming vic- 
tims. Going through Wisconsin on 
the way to Duluth we met car 
after car loaded with deer, and the 
woods and highways were full of 
hunters in red shirts with hunting 
license numbers sewed on _ the 
backs. 

Years of safety work have got 
me thinking of almost everything 
in terms of accidents. I couldn’t 
help wondering how many casual- 
ties each ton of venison had cost. 

The score for Wisconsin, the 
radio reported, was 16 dead and 
an indefinite number of non-fatal 
cases. Guns accounted for only half 
the deaths. The call of the wild 
proved too much for some elderly 
hearts. 

Across the ocean, Mt. Etna on 
one of her periodic rampages was 


bringing fiery destruction to Sicil- 
ian villages. 

At home the weather was public 
enemy No. 1. It isn’t comforting 
to read about blizzards when there 
is 500 miles of highway between 
you and home. And when the snew 
swirls across the windshield, the 
radio bulletins don’t add to your 
peace of mind. 

Near Madison it looked as 
though we might have to stop for 
the night but we rode out the 
storm. Home never looked more 
welcome. 

With the storm, as in hunting, 
heart attacks swelled the toll. A 
workout with a snow shovel in 
heavy drifts can be almost as 
dangerous as lugging a heavy car- 
cass through the woods. 


Useful Screwballs 

How many potential geniuses 
have been screened out of employ- 
ment by personality tests? 

Of course, we would rather work 
with normal, placid persons than 
with tense, high strung individuals. 
But even people classed as screw- 
balls have made some valuable 
contributions to their organiza- 
tions. 

“If you do a good enough 
screening job you may get people 
who are perfectly normal. But 
you will have screened out people 
who discover things like nylon.” 

That quote is from Business 
Week via The Pick-Up, which Bert 
Barnes edits for United Parcel 
Service. The author is Dr. Dersh- 
ner who apparently has something 
to do with Du Pont employment 
policies. 

With a manpower shortage in 
sight, industry may come around 
to a less arbitrary attitude toward 
personality tests. 


Canna Leck 





DATA SHEET D-GEN. 43 


Removal of ice and Snow 


In Industry 


Published by National Safety Council 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11 


1. Snow and ice around an in- 
dustrial plant can cause property 
damage and accidents to the public 
and to the plant employees, who 
may slip and fall on walk-ways, 
loading platforms, steps, and other 
structures, or be struck by icicles 
or sliding snow. (See Figure 1.) 

2. Snow has widely varying 
characteristics. It may be light and 
fluffy, weighing 200 
pounds per cubic yard, or it may 
be wet and weigh as much as 1200 
pounds per cubic yard. In the form 
of ice, it takes on added weight. 

3. Heavy 
cause roofs to collapse or may 


0ssibly 
P 


snow and ice -may 
suddenly slide from a sloping roof, 
dropping on people below. Snow 
and water collecting in gutters, 
downspouts, or on overhanging 
structures may, by overflowing and 
freezing, form long, heavy icicles 
which will fall. (See Figure 2.) 

1. Water pipes may freeze and 
burst, causing material to leak and 
flood in warmer weather, then re- 
into formations 


freeze heavy ice 


Figure 1. Accumulations of ice and snow 
on stairways cause many falls 





This Data Sheet is one of a series 

blished by N | Safety Coun- 
cil. It is a compilation of experi- 
ence from many sources. It should 
not be assumed that it includes 
every acceptable procedure in its 
field. It must not be confused with 
American Standard Safety codes; 
federal laws; insurance require- 
ments; state laws, rules and regu- 
lations, and pal ordi 
Reprints of this Data Sheet will be 
available from National Safety 
Council in one month. 

















covering 
ment and a result, 
there may be a complete work 
stoppage from a lack of flowing 
materials necessary for plant oper- 


other operating equip- 
controls, As 


ation. Ice formations may also in- 
terfere with sprinkler and fire pro- 
tection systems. 


Methods of Removal 


5. During the winter months, 
weather bureau reports should be 
frequently checked. They will in- 
dicate the the 
amounts of snow to be expected. 


temperature and 
6. One of several methods may 
be used to remove snow and ice: 

a. Manual removal 

b. Chemical agents 

c. Hot water and steam 

d Heating elements buried pipes 

or electrical units 
7. The area to be cleared and 
the amount of snow and ice to be 
removed will determine 
method should be selected. 


which 


Manual Removal 
& Hand 


formations 


shoveling of heavy 


sometimes produces 
back strains, hernias, or overexer- 


tion resulting in heart failure. Fol- 


lowing heavy snows, men not used 
to such labor should not be pressed 
into service. Lightweight shovels, 
medium size for general use and 
made with a steel 
cutting edge, have been found 
satisfactory. 


of aluminum 


9. Overreaching or a_ sudden 
slide of snow or ice may cause the 
employee who is doing the re- 
moval to fall. To prevent such falls, 
it is recommended that a life line 
belt be used with one end 
fastened securely to a permanent 


and 


structure. 


Figure 2. Heavy icicles constitute a haz- 
ard to both workers and the public 
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Figure 3. | 


of heating pipes before the concrete is poured. Courtesy Com- 


monwealth Edison Company). J 


bull- 
dozers, or snowplows can be used 
to overcome the hazards of manual 


10. Power-driven 


scoops, 


removal and can be operated by 


a few men. 


plants have 
ramps, walkways 
leading to the top of tanks, ovens, 
and equip- 
and between buildings. Shov- 


ll. Industrial 
overpasses, or 
condensers, similar 
ment, 
snow or breaking ice from 


eling 


these locations increases the haz- 
ards to people below from falling 
and suddenly sliding loads. The 
area below should be roped off or 
otherwise guarded to protect motor 
vehicle and pedestrian traffic. 


Chemical Agents 


12. Hard-packed snow or ice 
can either be skid-proofed with 
abrasives or softened up with salt 
or calcium chloride. 


13. Use of calcium chloride is 


preferable because it melts ice and 


anchors abrasives- much faster 
than ordinary salt and is effective 
in temperatures at which salt will 
not melt ice at all. It does not re- 
crystallize, but remains in solution. 


14. Abrasives treated with cal- 
cium or sodium chloride (salt) or 
these chlorides used alone should 
be applied as sparingly as possible 


to concrete surfaces. The reason 
is that repeated freezing and 
thawing of concrete in contact 
with these salts may cause surface 
pitting or scaling. It is recom- 
mended that meltings or solutions 
be swept or flushed with hot water 
as soon as possible to prevent such 
damage. 

15. Manufacturers should be 
consulted for information on the 
inhibitors to be used to prevent 
corrosion on steel structures. 


Hot Water and Steam 


16. Hot water sprays or steam 
may be used to remove snow and 
ice." If this method is used, the 
snow and ice must be completely 
drained off and the area swept or 
the surface squeegeed to prevent 
re-freezing. In extreme cold weath- 
er, treated abrasive should be ap- 
plied immediately afterwards. 


*See National Safety Council Data 
Sheet D-Gen. 33, Cleaning with Hot 
Water and Steam. 


Figure 6. Flexible lead-covered heating 
cable plugged inte an ordinary receptacle. 


Sanhpadided t ten, 
m 





Figure 5. Loading dock with buried heating element of copper 

tubing in which warm oil is circulated. Note the contrast 

between the heated and unheated sections of the platform. 
(Courtesy American Cyanamid Compony). 


Figure 4. Network of pipes 
water and 40 per cent solution of anti-freeze compound. Both 
ore heated by o heat hanger in building. (Courtesy Com- 

monwealth Edison Company). 
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Figure 7. Flexible heating cable on @ root 
structure te provide drainage channels, 
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Figure 9. Pipe line with heating element 
covered with insulation to retain heat. 


17. Hot water may be supplied 
from various sources, such as 
boiler feed water heaters or high 
pressure cleaning jets. 


Heating Elements 


18. Heating pipes buried in 
concrete walkways, loading plat- 
forms, and driveways eliminate 
the need for shoveling snow and 
chopping away ice. (See Figure 3.) 

19. In certain locations hot wa- 
ter can be circulated through these 
pipes from natural warm springs, 
from industrial processes, or from 
gas-fired, radiant heating systems 
of suitable capacity which are 
commercially available. (See Fig- 
ure 4.) Anti-freeze, such as high 
boiling point ethylene glycol base 
solutions, can be added to the wa- 


Figure 8. Flexible cable wrapped around piping 


ter. Then there will be no danger 
that the system will freeze when 
not in operation. 


20. Steam can be circulated or 
exhaust steam used from industrial 
operations such as steam kettles, 
vats, and so on. The piping sys- 
tem should be designed for proper 
length and size of pipe and for 
proper pitch to remove condensa- 
tion that collect freeze 
and block further heating. 


may and 


ICICLES 


Removal 


lf heavy icicles in a hazardous location 
connot be reached, rope off or otherwise 
borricade the space beneath them until 
they have melted 


. When using a ladder, place it properly 
Use spiked ladder shoes, or secure the 
ladder with rope if the footing is slippery 


Use o pole with an offset or hook on the 
end so you will be out from under the 
icicles. Do not overreach. 


. If you must climb a sloping roof or work 
from o window, weor a safety belt and 
life line. 


Rope off the area, barricade it, or hove 
someone gvard it 


Work from the ground or other 
level footing whenever possible. 


SAFETY INSTRUCTION CARD We. 121 


Netiona! Setety Council 
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Figure 10. Safety Instruction Cards can be distributed to 





21. One plant uses warm waste 
oil circulated through copper tub- 
ing from machinery by means of a 
small pump. (See Figure 5.) 

22. Tubular electric heating ele- 
ments can be placed permanently 
in wet concrete walkways before 
the finished layer is applied. These 
units can be controlled with manu- 
ally operated switches or auto- 
matically with thermostats. 


To page 108 





ICE AND SNOW 
Control by 
Chemicals and Abrasives 


1. Remove snow or slush before it forms into ice. 

2. if ice forms, spreod sand, gravel, or fine cinders 
over the slippery surface. 

3. To increase effectiveness of the abrasive mote- 
rial, mix calcium chloride or sodium chloride 
(salt) with it. 


Calcium chloride and abrasives 
Mix 100 pounds of flake calcium chloride with 
one cubic yord of obrasive, or stir 100 pounds 
of flake calcium chloride into 13 gallons of 
water and pour the solution uniformly over one 
cubic yord of abrasive. 


Sodium chloride and abrasives 
Mix 100 pounds of solt (especially rock salt) 
with one cubic yord of abrasive in storage piles. 
For small quantities of abrasives, dissolve salt 
in woter ot the rote of 2% pounds per gol- 
lon, and pour over the abrasives immediotely 
before use. 


Salt 
Apply salt directly to the icy wrfeces, 42 to % 
pound per squore yard. 


SAFETY INSTRUCTION CARD Wo. 107 
Notional Sefety Council Prinreo im vee 
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Williams Named NSC Consultant 


Sipney J. WIL LiAMs, assistant 
to the president of the National 
Safety Council, 


retirement age December 31, after 


reached normal 


years’ service on the 
staff. His 


Council will continue on 


nearly 33 
Council’s 
with the 


a part-time basis. 


re lationship 


Mr. Williams joined the Council 
staff June 7, 1918, as chief engi- 
neer. In 1924 he became director 
of the Public Safety 
throughout the 
ued to supervise the Council’s traf- 


Division and 
years has contin- 


fic and transportation activities. 
For the past five years he has been 


assistant to the president 

“During these years no Ameri- 
can has contributed to ac- 
cident prevention than Mr. Wil- 
liams,”’ Ned H. Dearborn, 
president of the Council, in making 
“His wide 
range of knowledge, his personal 


more 
said 
the announcement. 


integrity and his wise counsel have 
been appreciated not only among 
his staff among a 
multitude of and or- 
ganizations throughout the nation. 

‘Mr. Williams has reached the 
normal However, 
| am sure that safety people all 
over this country will be gratified 
to know that he will not retire as 
of that date, but that the Council 
will retain his services on a part- 
time basis. While his administra- 
tive staff be taken 
over by continue 


associates but 
individuals 


retirement age. 


functions will 
others, he will 
to be available for consultation and 


for various special assignments. 


For example, he is chairman 
of the National Committee on 
Uniform Traffic and Ordi- 
nances, chairman of the Safety and 
Industrial Health Advisory Board 
of the United States Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission, and consultant to 
the Federal Safety Council, the 
President’s Indus- 
trial Safety Conferences, and other 
bodies illustrative 
of the important roles he will con- 


Laws 


Highway and 


These are only 


} 
tinue to play. 


Williams 


is synonymous with high character, 


The name Sidney J 
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complete reliability, conscientious 
effort and devoted loyalty. The 
members of our Board of Direc- 
tors, our officers, our various vol- 
untary conferences, sections and 
committees, as well as the staff of 
the National Safety Council, will 
join in grateful praise for his un- 
surpassed contributions to the 
safety movement.” 

Mr. Williams was born in Mil- 
waukee, May 12, 1886. In 1908 
he was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin with the degree 
of B.S. and in 1915 he received 
the degree of C.E. For several 
years he was engaged in the build- 
ing construction industry and in 
1913 became engineer for the In- 
dustrial Commission of Wisconsin. 


As chief engineer for the Coun- 
cil, he figured prominently in the 
early history of the industrial safe- 
ty movement and contributed much 
to its development. 


When the growth of traffic fatali- 
ties throughout the country focused 
the nation’s attention on the need 
for greater preventive effort, Mr. 
Williams was selected to organize 
expanded public safety activities 
for the Council. His experience in 
industrial safety and his ability 
in organizing helped to make the 


Sidney J. Williams 


Council a leader in the public 
safety field. 


In 1934 when the national pro- 
gram of public works for the relief 
of unemployment was established 
by the Federal Government, the 
authorities were faced with the 
problem of accident hazards for 
millions of workers who had 
been employed on various projects. 
Mr. Williams was called to Wash- 
ington and asked to organize a 
safety program. With the aid of 
safety men in all parts of the 
country, a program was inaugu- 
rated and the accident rates were 
held to a much lower figure than 
was anticipated. 

In 1946 President Truman ap- 
pointed him White House con- 
sultant for the development of a 
safety program for Federal em- 
ployees. This led to the reor- 
ganization of the Federal Safety 
Council, and the inauguration or 
stepping-up of safety programs in 
many of the Federal agencies 
which employ a total of some two 
million civilian workers all over 
the country. 

Another important contribution 
by Mr. Williams to the Council’s 
program has been the organizing 
and directing of the Member 
Training Courses through which 
representatives of many industrial 
concerns have come to Council 
headquarters for instruction in the 
fundamentals of safety. 

To list a number of committee 
and conferences on which he has 
served would require more space 
than is available here. He has also 
delivered many addresses and lec- 
tures before various groups on 
many and varied phases of safety 
and has written numerous articles 
for books, encyclopedias and peri- 
odicals. 

In 1938 he received the C.L.T. 
Safety Foundation grand award 
for the greatest contribution to 
public safety during the year. 

Just recently he was named 
Beecroft Memorial Awerd lecturer 
for 1950 by the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers—the fourth per- 
son to be selected since the award 
was inaugurated. 





FINDING EYE 
DISEASE EARLY 


By FRANKLIN M. FOOTE, M.D. 


T is estimated that there are 

260,000 blind people in the 
United States today. Because of 
our aging population, it is further 
estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 22,000 newly blinded men, 
women and children each year. It 
has estimated by spe- 
cialists that had scientific knowl- 
edge been applied at the proper 


been eye 


time more than 50 per cent of this 
blindness could have pre- 
vented. Early case-finding, there- 
fore, will contribute a great deal 


been 


toward reducing unnecessary 
blindness. 

Such an objective is not only 
but 


significance. 


also of eco- 
For the in- 
adequate care and services to the 


humanitarian, 
nomi 


blind which we are now giving, 
we are already spending $50,000,- 
000 annually in tax money. Private 
agencies probably spend an equal 
amount, so that the total cost of 
blindness each year would run to 
$100,000,000, 

Case-finding for eye conditions 
may be considered properly un- 
der two headings: among children 
and among adults. With children, 
because over 80 per cent of our 
education comes through the sense 
of sight, case-finding is concerned 
not only with detecting eye disease 
in its incipiency, but also with dis- 
‘overing those with 
defects 
rected so that the child may obtain 


optical or 
other which may be cor- 
maximum profit from his educa- 
tional opportunities. 

To find children with various 
eve conditions, it is important that 
there be a competent general medi- 
cal examination, since eye health 
is part of general health. The 
medical adviser examines 
the eyes to look for any gross de- 


school 


fects. Testing of vision may be 


carried on by the school teacher, 
nurse, by a technician, or some- 
times by the school physician. 

In recent years, in order to de- 
the 20 to 30 per cent of 
children needing eye care, various 
batteries of 
vised. To determine which test is 
most efficient in working with 
school children, the National So- 
ciety the U. S. 
Bureau are sponsoring a research 
study with the cooperation of 
the Missouri State Division of 
Public Health, the St. Louis Board 
of Education and the Washington 
University Medical School. 


tect 


tests have been de- 


and Children’s 


Among adults, industry is also 
finding that good vision is im- 
portant to increase production, re- 
duce wastage and lower accident 
rates. For this reason certain tests 
of visual skills have been devel- 
oped and are rapidly 
adopted by many industries, par- 
ticularly for fields of work in 
which special visual skills are es- 
sential. 


being 


Four Per Cent Referred 


When these tests are made un- 
der good professional supervision, 
about four per cent of the em- 
ployees tested 
examination by an eye physician 
in order to 


are referred for 
determine whether 
serious eye pathology is present. 
Thus, industrial tests of visual 


Tue AutnHor: Dr. Franklin M. 
Foote is Executive Director, Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, New York. This article 
has been condensed from a paper 
presented before the National 
Health Council Symposium on 
Early Case Finding, March 24, 
1950. 


skills help in finding men and 
women with eye disease. 

In Industrial testing, however, 
the ophthalmoscope is not ordinari- 
ly used, nor is tension of the eye- 
ball ordinarily taken. Both of these 
procedures seem to be necessary 
if we are to pick up in the earliest 
stages such serious eye diseases 
as glaucoma. Therefore, a research 
study has been under way during 
the past four years by the Phila- 
delphia Committee for Prevention 
of Blindness, to see what might 
be done to get people with eye dis- 
ease under treatment. 


Five Minute Tests 


In surveys made by ophthalmol- 
ogists connected with the Phila- 
delphia Committee, a test for dis- 
tance acuity was done, external eye 
examination and ophthalmoscopic 
examination were made, and the 
was taken 
tonometer. All 


with a 
of these 
tests took approximately five min- 


ocular tension 


standard 


utes’ time per employee. 

Among the first 3,923 people 
screened, according to Carpenter, 
Brav and Seidel, 117 were referred 
for further examination. A definite 
diagnosis of glaucoma was made 
by independent ophthalmologists in 
76 men and women, or nearly two 
per cent of the entire group. Seven 
additional referred 
still 
tunate result of this research has 
that the 


found were in the earliest stage of 


persons are 


under study. The most for- 


been nearly all cases 
chronic glaucoma when treatment 
is most effective in saving sight. 

In the Philadelphia survey sev- 
eral other eye diseases requiring 
treatment were picked up such 
as diabetic retinitis, high blood 
pressure, Bright’s disease, and ar- 
teriosclerosis. 

It is our hope that through the 
screening procedures discussed 
here, and through others that may 
be developed through further re- 
search, we shall have a practical 
technique for finding early cases 
of eye disease which can be adopted 
by industries and by local health 


agencies throughout the country. 
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CAUSE AND CURE ay, 


These examples are from reports of actual accidents. They 
list the causes and the steps taken to prevent recurrence 


Lift Crush 

When elevator was 
stalled below first floor 
by limit switches, oper- 
ator raised it with con- 
trols in penthouse; an- 
other employee climbed 
in and was crushed be- 
tween elevator and top 
of door frame. 


Correction: Gauge marks were placed on cable 
so car could be positioned from controls in pent- 
house: movement of elevator with doors open was 


strictly forbidden. 


No Brake 


When lowering port- 
able mast with hand 
operated winch, opera- 
tor lost control because 
of defective brake; arm 
was broken by spinning 


crank, 


Correction: Foreman was ordered to keep winch- 
es, other equipment in safe condition; operators 
were ordered to get help when necessary to lower 


loads with winch crank. 


Shifting Load 
Truck helper rode on 
front of pile of asbestos 
wall boards; when 
driver applied brakes, 
load shifted, crushing 
= _— SS helper against cab of 

—“TPEMBERC tuck. 

Correction: All drivers and helpers were ordered 
to secure aii loads to prevent shifting; drivers were 
ordered to make sure that helpers are riding in 


safe position. 
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The Hard Way 


Transport crew was 
winching bundle of 
equipment onto truck 
without skids when it 
caught on truck bed; 
employee who loosened 


it caught hand in cable. 


Correction: Crews were ordered to use skids 
when placing such loads on truck; they also were 
told to slacken cable before attempting to free 
loads that are stuck. 


Rubberneck 

Worker walking at 
edge of highway 
stepped aside for ap- 
proaching vehicle 
while glancing back at 
traffic behind and was 


grazed by car. 


Correction: All plant employees were reinstructed 
in rules for pedestrians, being warned to walk on 
left of highway, facing oncoming traffic, and watch- 


ing approaching cars. 


Knuckle Hazard 


Bearing down heavi- 
ly on lever of steel cut- 
ter that had dull knives, 
employee suffered se- 
vere bruises when fin- 
gers collided with near- 
by wall. 


Correction: goremen were told to be sure that 
cutters were not set up where movement of lever 
would be restricted, and to check frequently to see 
that blades are sharp. 





( Fiction) 


THE KID AND THE CRISIS 


By BILL’ ANDREWS 


1951 


January 3, 


Harry Dexter came on my staff 
as an assistant safety engineer in 
September. I’ve tried to pace him 
on the job, working him through 
the routine assignments, not ex- 
pecting too much of him. 


But Harry is hard to hold back. 
He’s quick, intelligent, enthusiastic. 
For a kid just out of engineering 
college, he’s pretty practical and 
well-informed. And allowing for 
the handicap of his obvious youth, 
he’s got a personality that goes 
over well with most people in the 
shop. 


So yesterday I sent him down 
to Galeston to do a few chores for 
me at our assembly plant there. 
This morning’s mail brought the 


following letter from Harry. 
Galeston, Ind. 
January 2, 1951 

Boss, 

Naturally, | was happy to get 


Deai 


this assignment, my first more or 
less on my own, 


I checked on the accident of last 
Friday. The victim, an assembler, 
tripped on a stair and fell down 
seven steps. Wrist sprain, bruised 
shoulder, probably six days dis- 
ability. Stair tread and lighting 
O.K. The girl claims somebody 
bumped against her, making her 
lose her balance. It was lunch 
time, so there were a lot of people 
on the stair at the time, and we 
can’t find who, if anybody, ac- 
tually pushed her. I watched at 
noon today, and quite a few of the 
younger workers came down in a 
hurry. 


I got a brainstorm for a special 
poster on the theme — a blowup 
of a photo of the girl who was 
hurt, her wrist all taped up. The 
slogan would be, “It pays to take 
it easy here — I Know!” And her 
signature in big letters below. Will 
you O.K. $15 for a commercial 


photographer on this? The gal’s 
willing to let us use her picture, 
and she’s kind of cute. 

After checking the accident, I 
started on the list of follow-up 
points on your list. Shipping has 
taken care of the aisle marking. 
I didn’t see any guards removed 
on the cutters. Fire hose looks 
O.K., but my inspection was pretty 
superficial. I just didn’t have time 
to take any of it off the racks. I 
checked Malone on his supervisor 
meetings, and they’ve been held. 
Minutes will be typed up and for- 
warded soonest. 

So far, so good. But I ran into 
a snari with Diehl. I wandered 
into his department, as you sug- 
The housekeeping isn’t 
good. That employee who wrote 
you the squawk letter didn’t exag- 
gerate much. I saw a man tip a 
can of oil enough to spill some. 
He started to mop it up with a rag. 
But there was so much litter on the 
floor that he had a little 
mound of chips, excelsior, and 


gested. 


soon 


cigarette butts, all gummed to- 
gether with oil. He gave up and 
left the mess, and a minute later 
another man slipped on the stuff, 
almost fell, cussed, and walked on. 

I thought I was being diplomatic 
when I talked to Diehl. I asked 
how things were going, how he 
was feeling. Then I brought up 
the matter of housekeeping, refer- 
ring to that safety committee meet- 
ing held a month ago, and to the 
fact that the members who beefed 
last month would be expecting a 
report on didn’t 
mention the letter we got, or the 
fact that you specifically instructed 
me to check up on him. I didn’t 
say anything about what I'd no- 


correction. I 


ticed myself. 

Diehl was pretty defensive. He 
to know why we in the 
department were so con- 


wanted 
safety 
cerned about petty details of his 
operation. 

“Look,” he said. “This depart- 
ment has had two lost-time acc‘ 
dents in 18 months. One was an 
eye accident because a dumb 
operator didn’t wear his goggles. 
The other trucker who 
dropped a load on his foot. Neither 


was a 
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one of them had anything to do 
with housekeeping, so I don’t see 
what business it is of yours. 

“And, in the second place, how 
in hell am I expected to keep a 
shop neat with a bunch of sloppy 
workmen and a budget that won't 
let me hire anybody extra to swing 
a broom? Anyhow, why doesn’t 
maintenance do a decent job?” 

I tried to talk the theory of em- 
ployee representation on a safety 
I tried to show that 
suggestions might have value, even 
if they didn’t tie into the - actual 
past history of disabling accidents. 
And | I’ve heard 
you hammer, on the point that if 
management doesn’t have a good 


committee. 


hammered, as 


reason for ignoring a suggestion 
from employees, it ought to act on 
the suggestion promptly and vigor- 


ously 
Bad Marksmanship 


He went into a sulk at that stage, 
grousing about coddling the men. 
And finally he made the flat state- 
ment that housekeeping was good 
enough for all practical purposes. 
He finished that statement with an 
emphatic spit in the general di- 
rection of a cuspidor. From the 
state of the wall, it was obvious 
that this was not his first miss of 
the target. 

[ kad enough sense not to say 
anything about the implications of 
that, but I did point out that even 
a casual inspection of the depart- 
ment showed that the men didn’t 
feel they had to do a cleaning-up 
job as they worked, and I sug- 
gested, mildly I thought, that this 
indicated that they felt their fore- 
man wasn’t too concerned with the 
problem. 

At that Diehl blew up for fair. 
He accused me of being a snooper. 
He accused you of being an in- 
terfering busy-body. He invited 
me to get the hell out of his office 
and stay out. 

I had plenty of other things to 
do, so I let the problem drop for 

while. Late in the afternoon, 
however, I was bulling with,Lane, 
the new personnel man here. It 
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was Lane, not I, that brought up 
the question of Diehl. 

Lane had spotted the beefs on 
housekeeping that came up in the 
safety committee meeting, and he 
has looked the shop over recently 
himself, noting that conditions 
were pretty bad. He asked me two 
specific questions: first, can we def- 
initely establish that bad house- 
keeping is likely to produce acci- 
dents; and second, if it is, what 
do we, as the safety department, 
propose to do about it? 

My answer was a lecture on the 
relationship of housekeeping to ac- 
cidents in general, plus the state- 
ment that our job was to point out 
problems, attempt to secure co- 
operation of supervision, and if 
we weren't successful to toss the 
problem to plant management. 

Lane then asked me if I thought 
I could get Diehl’s cooperation. I 
had to say that I didn’t have any 
clear idea of how to get it, but 
that you might have some good 
ideas and that I’d write and ask 
you. 

Lane wasn’t satisfied with that. 
“Something’s got to be done now,” 
he said. And in spite of my pro- 
tests he called the plant manager 
and got us an invitation to come 
and talk it over. Before that ses- 
sion was ended, the manager had 
called in the general foreman and 
Diehl and given them hell. Diehl 
sat there, glowering at me, con- 
vinced that I was the villain in 
the piece. 


Pain and Loss 


So here’s the situation: We’re 
undoubtedly going to get a fast 
cleanup of that department. We’ve 
already made one enemy, and | 
suppose it’s likely that the word 
will go around among the other 
foremen that we’re trying to make 
a reputation for ourselves at their 
expense. 

Personally, I doubt if our gains 
from my day’s work will outweigh 
our losses, and I feel pretty sick 
about it. And yet, boss, what could 
I have done to have prevented this 
ill-will? 

This has been a pretty good in- 

—To page 102 


/ wow ABOUT COVERING yp 


THOSE SNEEZES, Bug ir 


A Communist is a guy who says 
everything is perfect in Russia but 
stays in America because he likes 
to rough it. 





Ace with the problem of lin- 
seed oil fume disposal, the 
National Lead Company made a 
study of existing methods of fume 
disposal, dust removal, and air 
conditioning. Engineers of several 
companies were contacted, and 
catalogs and patent and technical 
literature were studied. 

For various reasons the follow- 


Tue Avutuor: J. C. Dittmer is 
Chemical Engineer, National Lead 
Research Laboratories, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. This article has been 
adapted from a paper delivered at 
a fume conference in Chicago 
held under the auspices of the 
Chicago Paint, Varnish and Lac- 
quer Association. 


View of installation of Pease-An- 
thony for removal of fumes from 
the heat treatment of linseed oil. 
See diagrams on facing page for 
construction and operation details. 


By J.C. DITTMER 


DISPOSAL OF 
OIL AND VARNISH FUME 


ing types of home-made or cus- 
tom-built equipment con- 
sidered inadequate: 


were 


1. Fume condensers 

2. Entrainment scrubbers 

3. Counterflow packed tower scrub- 
bers 

4. Oil-coated air filters 

5. Electrostatic precipitators 

6. Various makes of scrubbers using 
water or oil sprays 


Preliminary investigation nar- 
rowed the field to two basic 
methods: (1) burning the fume; 
(2) scrubbing the fume with wa- 
ter or solvents. 

The former was rejected as too 
expensive. The cost per hour for 
gas was estimated at $2.60 as com- 
pared with the cost of water and 
power to pump it estimated liber- 


ally at 40 cents per hour per 1000 
cfm. There is not enough heat ob- 
tained from the combustion of less 
than 1 per cent fume content to 
effect any appreciable fuel savings. 

From the experience of some oil 
processing and varnish companies, 
the most practical and least costly 
method involved scrubbing the 
fumes with water. This method, 
however, had fallen somewhat into 
disrepute, principally for lack of 
incentive to study the problem. 

In the past, lack of perseverance 
or finances apparently have led 
some to use make-shift devices. 
For example, consider a fume- 
scrubber in which there were two 
sets of 16 spray nozzles at two 
levels above the fume inlet, each 
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nozzle having a capacity of 5 gpm 
but actually only delivering about 
l-1/3 gpm of water. The water 
probably only flowed from each 
nozzle instead of spraying and 
consequently two such scrubbers 
wasted about 30,000 gallons of wa- 
ter per day without any effect upon 
the fume. 

We believed the fume problem 
could be solved with an efficiently 
designed water-spray type scrub- 
ber. The use of water-cooled con- 
densers was rejected because the 
fume particles are too dispersed 
in the air to come into contact with 
the surface of any practical sized 
From experience, we 
knew that a packed contact tower, 
wetted by water, was also ineffec- 
tive. The tiny fume particles large- 
ly responsible for the denseness of 
the fume apparently streamlined 
right through it and the large par- 
ticles gradually cemented the pack- 
into a sticky mass. 
Therefore, we turned to improved 
water spray types of scrubbers, 
particularly those with unusual 
methods of operation. 

One of these is the gas-liquid 
jet contactor in which the mixed 
fume and air are drawn through 
a venturi throat by a high velocity 
water jet as described in the Janu- 
ary 1943 issue of Blast Furnace 
and Steel Plant, entitled “Com- 


condenser. 


solid, 


ing 
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Arrang 


be al a 


bined Primary and Secondary 
Blast Furnace Gas Washer” by 
S. P. Kenney. The use of this con- 
tactor was being promoted by the 
Blaw-Knox Company in 1944 but 
it was unavailable to us for experi- 
mental purposes because of war- 
time restrictions. 

Our next consideration was the 
adaptation of the principle of the 
Air and Refrigeration Corpora- 
tion’s “capillary air conditioner” 
to utilize oriented glass fibre con- 
tained in filter units sprayed with 
water or solvents and through 
which the fume would have to 
pass. In effect, this would be 
equivalent to a scrubbing action 
by impact of the fume particles 
with the water droplets of the 
spray and also a scrubbing action 
similar to a dripping-wet tower 
packing of tremendous surface 
area. While these filter units are 
doubtless oalielaneny for air con- 
ditioning, they were found un- 
suited for linseed oil fume re- 
moval. 

The study of technical literature 
in 1944 had revealed an interest- 
ing possibility in the Pease-An- 
thony Scrubber because of its de- 
sign and because the scientific 
basis of its operation in handling 
fly-ash indicated its apparent su- 
periority over existing water spray 
type of scrubbers. 
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* used for the elimination of fumes from the heot treatment 


of linseed oi! for the manufacture of paints and varnish. 
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As explained in the literature, 
the scrubber causes the fume to 
rotate rapidly in a_ cylindrical 
chamber, forms a suitable spray 
or fog of fine liquid particles in 
the region of the axis of the cylin- 


* 
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use -— 
SPRAY 

Mani FOLD 


TANGENTIAL 
GAS iMceT 


SWINGING \ 


INLET DAMPER 








Diag . 9 the 

operation of the Pease-Anthony scrubber 

used for removal of linseed oil fumes 
from the air. 


der and causes these particles to 
traverse the fume radially until 
thrown out against the wall of the 
chamber by the centrifugal force 
of the rotating mass of fume. The 
rotation is produced by introduc- 
ing the fume tangentially near the 
bottom of the chamber. The radial 
motion of the water particles 
across the fume stream causes 
them to collide with the fume 
particles and carry them to the 
walls from which they are washed 
and discharged from the scrubber. 

An experimental scrubber was 
loaned to us by the Pease-Anthony 
Equipment Company and about 45 
tests were made with it for elim- 
inating oil fumes generated during 
the heat bodying of linseed oil. 
The results of these tests are de- 
scribed in the author’s article in 
the March 1947 issue of Chemical 
Engineering, entitled “Fume 
Scrubber Effective on Linseed Oil 
Kettles.” Kerosene with a flash 
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Microscopes and Telescopes 


By F. W. BEHMLER, M.D. 


world-wide health, we need both microscope 


ope 


HE STUDY of life, if it is to 
amount to anything more 

than theory, requires the use of 
the microscope. Without it, we 
should not possess a fraction of 
our present knowedge of tuber- 
culosis, syphilis, typhoid fever, 
and all other bacterial diseases. 
By long and careful study we have 
learned many secrets of the minute 
forms of life that cause disease. 

Often we have had the experi- 
ence of finding our eyes grow 
tired with long concentration on 
some such tiny particle as a patho- 
genic organism ora blood cell, In 
our school days we seught relief 
by looking away from the micro- 
scope — out the window, over the 
tree tops, at the far away sky. 

But how many of us, I wonder, 
have gone beyond that? How many 
of us have ever studied the worlds 
beyond our own as revealed by a 
giant telescope? 

Looking at the universe through 
a telescope might seem to have 
little meaning for the public health 
worker. Yet at all times, and partic- 
ularly at a time like the present, 
we may need to give our minds 
a rest from the close study of im- 
mediate problems. We need to take 
note of what is happening in the 
world beyond the scale of our 
microscopes. 

At our annual meetings speakers 
have stressed the need for develop- 
ing local health services. In a man- 


THe Autuor: Dr. F. W. Behm- 
ler, of Morris, Minn., is a past 
president of the Minnesota Public 
Health Conference. The accom- 
panying article has been condensed 
from an address delivered on his 
retirement from that office, Septem- 
ber 26, 1950. 


to study our needs and those of other nations 


ner of speaking, we have been 
looking at our health problem 
through a microscope. 

Then Kund Stowman, of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, took 
us up on a hilltop and gave us a 
view of public health as it looks 
from the standpoint of the World 
Health Organization. He made us 
realize that we can’t always pin 
down health and disease under an 
oil-immersion lens. We must also 
look at it through the great world- 
sweeping eye of a telescope. 

Meeting local health needs is 
important — vitally important. 
But we must beware of developing 
the complacent attitude that, if we 
take care of our home-town prob- 
ems, we need do nothing more. 

“There can be no isolationism 
in the field of health,” our old 
Minnesota friend, Dr. Herman 
Hilleboe, has reminded us. “The 
fight against disease is not a na- 
tional or racial problem; it is a 
task for the whole of humanity.” 

And at the 1946 meeting of the 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion, just after the close of that 
war that we fondly hoped was the 
last one for our generation, Dr. 
Thomas Parran told us that “by 
force of events we have become 
citizens of the world.” 


No Respecter of Boundaries 

Our world citizenship in mat- 
ters of health has become even 
more important during the last few 
years. Within the lifetime of most 
of us, our world has shrunk to 
such a degree that we scarcely 
need a telescope to see into its 
remotest corners. Time and again 
we are reminded that disease is 
no respecter of international 
boundaries that health prob- 


lems in any part of the world are 
our problems. 


In the United States, we enjoy 
long life and our general death 
rate is low. Our children’s expecta- 
tion of life at birth is close to 
seventy years. Diseases that at- 
tacked us frequently in the early 
smallpox, typhoid fever, 
almost un- 


days 
cholera are now 
known in many states. Yet only 
the thinnest film of protection lies 
between us and many potential 


epidemics. 


Bacteriological Warfare 


As Dr. Frank Boudreau puts it, 
“A yellow fever mosquito may 
easily travel to this country as a 
stowaway on a plane from South 
America. A rat infected with 
plague may find his way from 
China, India, or South America. 
An apparently healthy passenger 
may be a carrier of cholera or 
other intestinal disease.” 


And no longer can we depend 
upon quarantine to safeguard us. 
worked pretty well 
slow and the 


That system 
when travel was 
plague spots of the world were far 
away. In 1950, the 
European refugee infected with ty- 
phus, the Brazilian with malaria, 
the Korean with cholera, are right 
outside our doors. We must com- 
bat these diseases at their source 
in order to prevent their spread 
into our own vulnerable territory. 


how ever, 


Some people live in daily fear 
of bacteriological warfare. If they 
only realized it, a sporadic, undi- 
rected bacteriological warfare is 
being waged against us all the 
time. Bacteria menace us far more 
vvidely and more constantly than 
bombs. Our only defense against 
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such warfare is the building up of 
international cooperation. In a 
world in which cooperation on the 
political level seems at present an 
unrealizable dream, it is hearten- 
ing to recall that it has existed for 
a long time in the field of health. 
Widespread public health is both 
an instrument and a condition of 
any lasting peace. 

And listen to this comment by 
Raymond B. Fosdick, former presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion: 

“An American soldier wounded 
on a battle-field in the Far East 
owes his life to the Japanese scien- 
tist, Kitasato, who isolated the 
bacillus of tetanus. A Russian sol- 
dier saved by a blood transfusion 
is indebted to Landsteiner, an 
Austrian. A German soldier is 
shielded from typhoid fever with 
the help of a Russian, Metchnikoff. 
4 Dutch marine in the East Indies 
is protected from malaria because 
of the experiments of an Italian, 
Grassi: while a British aviator in 
North Africa escapes death from 
infection because a 
Frenchman, Pasteur, and a Ger- 
man. Koch, elaborated a new tech- 
nique 

“Our 


surgical 


guarded 

what a 
Japanese and a German did; they 
are protected from smallpox by an 
Englishman’s work; they are saved 
from rabies because of a French- 
man; they are cured of pellagra 


children are 
against diphtheria by 


through the researches of an Aus- 
trian. From birth to death they 
invisible 
the spirits of men who 


are surrounded by an 
host 
never thought in terms of flags or 
never 
the 


boundary lines and who 


served a lesser loyalty than 
welfare of mankind.” 

There you have two admirable 
examples of the telescopic view of 
public health. You may agree with 
that view in principle. But you 
may say that it doesn’t exactly 
solve your local medical, nursing, 
or sanitation problems, and it 
doesn’t throw much light on what 
we ought to do in the present situ- 
ation, when those needs are being 
ominously underscored by the 
threat of total war. 


Whether or not that threat ma- 
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terializes, it is likely that many 
public health people will be called 
upon for special services, thus 
jeopardizing our local health pro- 
grams. I should be doing you no 
service if I brought my year as 
your president to a close with 
nothing more than the request that 
you try to take a broader view 
of all health problems. So, let me 
try to round out this valediction 
with a few concrete suggestions. 

First, we must realize that the 
requisites for individual, public, 


and world health are all interde- 
pendent. One individual’s sinusitis 
or migraine may cause him to 
make a rash judgment, a wrong 
decision, a costly mistake. I should 
not be surprised if a future au- 
topsy on Stalin were to reveal evi- 
dence of a gnawing gastric ulcer. 
Nor is it beyond the bounds of 
belief that nations were plunged 
into war a decade ago chiefly be- 
cause a surly little boy named 
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t. H. Carrow Honored 


on Retirement 


In recognition of 40 years of safety work, Thomas H. Carrow, retiring superintendent 

of Safety for the Pennsylvania Railroad, is presented with an Award of Merit by the 

National Safety Council. R. P. Hamilton, retiring chairman of the Railroad Section 

and superintendent of safety for the St. Lovis-San Francisco Railrood, presents the 
certificate while Mrs. Carrow looks on. 


After more than 50 years of 
railroad service, Thomas H. Car- 
row retired December | as super- 
intendent of safety for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. For 40 years he 
was associated with safety work on 
the railroad and was a pioneer 
member of the National Safety 
Council’s Railroad Section. 

Mr. Carrow was born in Beau- 
fort, N. C., and entered railroad 
service in 1900. In 1910, after 
several promotions, he was ap- 
pointed to organize an employee 
safety program for the railroad, 
one of the early undertekings in 
this field. He became successively 


safety inspector, supervisor of 
safety, and in 1927 superintendent 
of safety. He has served as gen- 
eral chairman of the Council’s 
Railroad Section and of the Safety 
Section, Association of American 
Railroads. 

At a meeting of the Railroad 
Section at the 38th National Safety 
Congress in October he was pre- 
sented with a special Award of 
Merit in recognition of his many 
years of service to the cause of 
safety. From his associates in the 
Section he also received a wrist- 
watch and a billfold. 





Training for Britain’s Defense 


Having learned the need for 
civilian defense in the bitter school 
of experience, Britain has recently 
launched a drive to add to the 
47,000 who are already members 
of a nation-wide organization. Two 
battle schools, which take pupils 
through nearly actual conditions, 
have been organized. The gradu- 
ates of these schools become in- 
structors in their own areas. 

The accompanying photos show 
two sides of training at a British 


Civil Defense school. The top 
shows a method, called the Telpher 
Line, for rescuing a stretcher case 
from a bombed building. 

The bottom 


persons filing past a device for 


illustration shows 
the detection of radioactive con- 
tamination. In case of atom bomb- 
ing, such centers might be estab- 
lished near the bombed areas. The 
illustrations are from British In- 
formation Service. 





Radiation-Absorbing 
Glass Announced 


Several new radiation-absorbing 
glasses, developed through research 
in the University of Pittsburgh, 
have been announced by Dr. Alex- 
ander Silverman, head of the Uni- 
versity’s Department of Chemistry. 
These glasses seem to be of im- 


mediate importance for the protec- 
tion of atomic energy, atom bomb 
and hydrogen bomb workers to 
prevent radiation cataracts, from 
which some workers have already 
suffered. 

Also, these glasses would seem 
desirable for the public in case 
direct or wafted radiations should 
atomic-bomb or hy- 


result from 


drogen-bomb attacks, or from 
atomic energy plants which are 
already in contemplation or under 
construction by manufacturers of 
electrical equipment. 

Cyclotrons, betatrons, etc., have 
been built at a number of univer- 
and by the United States 
Here workers need 


sities 
Government. 
every possible protection. Roent- 
genoligists in medicine and den- 
tistry, and in industry and some 
retail trades, are also exposed to 
x-ray hazards. 

The first glass is a high-energy 
phate. Its radiation - absorbing 
power is 50 per cent greater than 
that of previous commercial 
x-ray shielding glass. Furthermore, 
it does not discolor on exposure 
to the rays. This glass was de- 
veloped by Joseph J. Rothermal, 
Kuan Han and Alexander 
Silverman. 


Sun, 


The second glass is a slow- 
neutron absorbing glass contain- 
with 


ing cadmium borosilicates 


fluorides. Its slow-neutron ab- 
sorption is one-third that of pure 
cadmium sheet which is opaque. 
In other words, the new glass in 
a layer three times as thick as 
cadmium sheet affords equal but 
transparent protection for the 
eyes against slow neutrons. This 
glass was developed by Laben 
Melnick, Hurd W. Safford, Kuan 
Han and Alexander Silver- 
man. It is believed to be the 
world’s first neutron-absorbing 


Sun 


glass. 

Both glasses should prove de- 
sirable for heavy transparent lam- 
inated peepholes in the safety bar- 
riers in atomic-energy plants, 
according to Dr. Silverman. They 
could be used in optical instru- 
ments which are employed in these 
plants and in science laboratories 
where radiation studies are made. 

Goggles containing laminated 
lenses for both x-ray and neutron 
absorption are a possibility, or 
single lenses might be worn for 
protection against x- or gamma- 
rays only. 

The investigators have all re- 
ceived their advanced degrees from 
the University of Pittsburgh. 
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NEW ScRUBBER -VAC 


Specially designed for buildings with 2,000 to 15,000 
sq. ft. of floor space 


Applies the cleanser, scrubs, rinses, and picks up in 
ONE operation 


Also handles the dry work — steel-wooling, polishing, 


et cetera 


Can be leased or pufchased leasing budgets 
cleaning expense) 


Now the labor-saving advantages of combination- 
machine-scrubbing are available to small as well as 
larger factories. The new 418P Finnell Scrubber- 
Vac, for small-area buildings with 2,000 to 15,000 

sq. ft. of floor space, cleans floors in approximately 

one-third the time required with a conventional 15 

or 18-inch scrubber- polisher using separate equip- 

ment for picking up. A Finnell Scrubber-Vac speeds 

cleaning by handling four operations in one! It applies 

the cleanser, scrubs, rinses if required, and picks up (damp-dries 


the floor) — all in a single operation. 


Of narrow design, the new 418P Scrubber-Vac also meets the need in 
larger factories for a combination machine that can be used in congested 
areas and narrow aisles. And all the refinements of Finnell’s larger com- 
bination machines are embodied in this smaller unit (18-inch brush ring). 
Has new type of water valve that assures uniform flow of water . . . power- 
ful vacuum fer efficient pickup (performs quietly) . . . a Finnell-developed 
trouble-free clutch . . . self-winding cable reel . . . improved waterproof 
wiring and minimum electrical connections, simplifying the cleaning of 





SEE IT IN ACTION ON 
YOUR OWN FLOORS! 


Find out what you would save with a 
Finnell Scrubber-Vac. Finnell makes 
several models and sizes. For demon- 
stration, consultation, or literature, 
phone or write nearest Finnell Branch 
or Finnell System, Inc.. 2201 East 
Street. Elkhart. Indiana. Branch Offices 
in all principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 
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the machine ...G. E. Motors and Timken Bearings. The machine 

is self-propelled—operator merely guides it. Supplied with or 

without powder dispenser. Incidentally, it’s good to know that 

when you choose Finnell Equipment, a Finnell man is readily 

available to help train your maintenance operators in its 
proper use. 


FINMNELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ KK 


Pioneers and Spacialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MRINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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Wheel of Good Fortune 


By A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


NAPPANEE, Inp.—‘ "Round and 
‘round she goes, and where she 
stops, nobody knows.” The old 
carnival cry might well echo 
through the plant of the Vitreous 
Steel Products Company at Nap- 
panee these days. But what it takes 
to send the wheel of fortune spin- 
ning is not cash on the line but a 
good safety record. 

Periodically the management 
sets a safety goal for the plant. It 
may be an accident-free record for 
a month, or a limit of one disabling 
injury in two or three months. If 
the goal is achieved, out comes 
the wheel of fortune, marked with 
the clock numbers of every em- 
ployee in the shop. At the change 
of shift, the wheel is spun and an 
employee fires a dart at the whirl- 
ing disc.The clock number struck 
wins a prize for the holder of that 
time card. The process is repeated 
several times, till the quota of 
prizes is distributed. 

Sometimes, instead of a luck- 
determined distribution of prizes, 
there is a company-sponsored so- 
cial affair and/or a distribution of 
a gift to all employees. 

For example, the company broke 
its all-time accident-free record as 


of the end of November of this 
year, going 22 months without a 
disabling injury. This brings a 
fully dressed Christmas turkey to 
the home of every employee. Some- 
times the prize has been a picnic or 
dinner. 


Vice-president H. B. Gray and 
Personnel and Safety Director 


An employee of Vitreous Steel Products 
Company, acting as master of ceremonies, 
withdraws dart from “wheel of fortune.” 
Worker whose name was found by flying 
dart will receive one of the wrapped 
hams shown on the table under wheel. 


Everett Pippen, Jr., are convinced 
of the effectiveness of this program 
of awards for plant-wide records. 


In 1945, the year the program 
was launched, Vitreo had 28 doc- 
tor cases and 10 disabling injuries. 
Steady, year-by-year improvement 
brought the record down to 13 
doctor cases and no disabling in- 
juries in 1948. In 1949 there was 
one disabling injury —the last 
reported up to press time for this 
issue. 


Average employment during the 
period has been between 100 and 
110. Total of man hours worked 
since the last disabling injury was 
430,000 as of November 30. 


Vitreo does all sorts of job por- 
celain enameling and fabricating 
of sheet steel. A large part of its 
work involves the use of punch 
presses. During the war it installed 
a foundry and concentrated on 
making casings for incendiary 
bombs. As a result, its post-war 
period was one of radical altera- 
tion in operations and personnel. 

Gray and Pippen have some 
definite convictions on the way in 
which drawings for safety prizes 


—-To page 101 
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GEORGE A. ARNOLD 
Chicago 
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Chicago 
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HAL C. FRAZIER 
Houston 


J. PAUL GLENN 
los Angeles 


HOWARD J. GRAHAM 
Grand Rapids 
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WILLIAM L. LEFFERTS 
New York 


CHARLES D. LEHMAN 
Denver 


RALPH F. McCONVILLE 
ver 
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JOHN E. McLAUGHLIN 
Cleveland 
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S. A. MURRAY 
Seattle 


EDWARD J. RABBITT 
New York 


LORING |. REINHARD 
Basking Ridge, N. J. 


ALBERT J. STEINER 
Detroit 


KENNETH E. TENNY 
Kansas City 
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HARRY F. THOMPSON 
Phoenix 


WILLIAM A. TROY, Jr 
New York 


WILLIAM F. WARD 
Washington 








L. J. WILLIAMSON 
Indianapolis 





JESSE J. ZEITNER 
Hartford 
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THE ACCIDENT BAROMETER 


Prepared by Statistical Division, National Safety Council 





The death totai for September 
was approximately 7,300, a 4 per 
cent increase over the September, 
1949 total of 7,000. Increases were 
reported in deaths from motor-ve- 
hicle, occupational and home acci- 
dents. Public non-motor-vehicle fa- 
talities showed no change from 
1949, 

The nine-month death total was 
about 66,200, or 2 per cent less 
than in 1949. Sizable reductions in 
public non-motor-vehicle and home 
accident deaths were partially off- 
set by a large increase in motor- 
vehicle fatalities and a small in- 
crease in deaths from occupational 
accidents. 


Motor-Vehicle Deaths 


The motor-vehicle death total for 
September was 3,100, about 5 per 
cent above the September, 1949 
figure of 2,950. oe 

Deaths for the nine months to- 
talled approximately 24,580, an in- 
crease of 11 per cent over the 1949 
comparable figure of 22,240. Com- 
pared to 1948, it was an increase 
of 7 per cent. 

The death rate per 100,000,000 
vehicle miles was 7.0, a slight de- 
crease from the 1949 nine-month 
rate of 7.1. 

Of the 46 states reporting for 
nine months, 37 reported more 
deaths than in 1949, 2 had the 
same number, 7 had fewer 
deaths. Reporting cities with popu- 
lations 10,000 had an in- 
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1950 1949 
7,000 
67,700 


Change 
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September 
Nine Months ....66,200 


crease of 10 per cent for Septem- 
ber and 7 per cent for the nine 
months. 

Regional changes from 1949 in 
the nine-month death totals were: 

North Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
North Central ... 
South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


+ 8% 
+17% 


Occupational Accidents 

Deaths from occupational ac- 
cidents numbered approximately 
1,300, or 100 more than in 1949, 
The total for the nine months was 
about 11,600, an increase of 4 per 
cent over 11,200 in 1949, 

The September frequency rate 
for plants in community council 
inter-plant contests was 10.20, a 7 
per cent increase over 1949. The 


September rate for plants in the 
seven National Safety Council sec- 
tional contests was 6.49, a decrease 
of 6 per cent from 1949. The nine- 
month rate in the community 
council contests was 9.01 — down 
10 per cent; while in sectional con- 
tests it was 6.73, a decrease of 
only 3 per cent. 


Public Deaths 

The total for public non-motor- 
vehicle deaths in September was 
about the same as in 1949—1,100. 

Deaths during the nine months 
numbered about 10,800, a decrease 
of 13 per cent from 1949. There 
were sizable reductions in deaths 
from transportation accidents, 
drownings and falls and a small 
decrease in deaths from firearms 
accidents. A small increase was re- 
ported in deaths from burns. Few- 
er deaths than in 1949 were re- 
for all age groups, but 

the reduction occurred 
among persons 15 to 44 years of 


corded 
most of 


age. 
Home Deaths 

September deaths from home 
accidents numbered approximately 
2,000, or 100 more than occurred 
in September, 1949. 

The nine-month death total was 
20,800, a reduction of 11 per cent 
from 1949. Sizable decreases oc- 
curred in deaths from mechanical 
suffocation, falls and unclassified 
home accidents. Fatal poisonings, 
burns and deaths from firearms ac- 
cidents showed little change from 
1949. Decreases were reported in 
all age groups with the greatest 
improvement recorded for persons 
65 years and over and the least 
improvement reported for persons 
15 to 24 years old. 
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Ampco’s all-purpose bung wrench 
fits 17 different closures. It’s the 
ideal safety tool for opening 

drums of gasoline and dozens of 


other inflammable materials. 








<li. Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Dept. NS-4 + Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
West of the Rockies, it’s the Ampco Burbank Plant, Burbank, Cal. 
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Handling Scrap by 
Remote Control 
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What is perhaps television's longest continuous show goes on at the new Pittsburgh 
plant of Fisher Body Division, General Motors. Ed Wilmons, scrap baler, stands at 
control panel which governs conveyors bringing scrap to baling area, basket which 
dumps scrap into baling area, a compressor which squeezes scrap into 800 pound 
blocks, and conveyors which carry baled scrap to waiting gondolas. Arrow points at 
television screen over his shoulder which shows when car is loaded and ready to be 
moved by automatic controls. Television camera is mounted on roof of building. 
Inset shows enlarged picture of view on screen. 


This scrap is valuable. It is 
shipped back to the mills to be 
melted into batches of fresh steel. 
But scrap is difficult and often 
hazardous to handle. Pieces are 
of odd sizes, with sharp and jag- 
ged edges. They also have a cer- 


O make a roof for a car body, 

or a door panel, or a fender, 
it is necessary to start with a piece 
of flat metal larger than the fin- 
ished piece. The trimmings in a 
large plant may amount to many 
tons a day. 


tain amount of spring which 
makes them dangerous to touch. 

In modern plants, scrap drops 
from presses into a conveyor with- 
out being moved by human hands. 
The conveyor carries it to a baler 
which squeezes batches of small 
pieces under heavy pressure into 
bales. 

To facilitate the handling of 
scrap, the new Fisher Body plant 
of General Motors at Pittsburgh 
has made one of the first indvs- 
trial applications of television. 
The operate the two 
balers in the press pit each have 
a television screen. 

As the 800 pound blocks of 
baled scrap leave the balers, they 


men who 


move into a conveyor which car- 
ries them to a chute above a rail- 
road track outside a plant 300 
feet away. The bales drop down a 
chute into a waiting railroad car. 
The picture of the car-loading 
operation is reflected 
on the monitor screen, allowing 
the baler operator to see when the 
car needs to be moved in order to 
fill it uniformly. 

A car puller is located at the 
scrap car and can be operated from 
in the 
press pits. When the car is ready to 


constantly 


the baler control station 
be moved, the operator pushes a 
button, moving the car. 

The plant is equipped with a 
transmitter and receiver consisting 
of two monitors, one camera and 
one power unit which is used to 
expedite the loading of scrap into 
railroad cars. With this equipment, 
the operator of the scrap baler can 
at all times watch the gondola 
scrap car located on a track out- 
side the building. 

The camera is mounted on a 
beam extending from the south- 
west edge of the building roof. It 
is focused on the discharge end of 
the baled scrap conveyor. Eight 
1500-watt floodlights illuminate the 
area at night. 

Light rays are transmitted from 
the camera to power unit mounted 
alongside the camera. These light 
waves or pictures are transmitted 
from the power unit to the moni- 
tor screen located at the baler 
unit inside the plant. 
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BRECK WATER RESISTANT CREAM PROTECTS SKIN’ 
AGAINST WATER SOLUBLE SUBSTANCES 


Breck Water Resistant Cream is easily spread onto hands where it forms 
a uniform film, resistant to the action of water and water soluble sub- 
stances. It is effectively resistant to removal during the working hours, 
but easily removed by ordinary cleansing methods when work is finished. 
Breck Water Resistant Cream helps to protect the hands against water 
solutions such as liquid coolants, water soluble cutting oils, flux fumes, 
cement, lime and spray from alkali baths or plating solutions. Breck Water 
Resistant Cream will avoid defatting of the skin by soap solutions, dilute 
alkalis and solvents. One application will last from three to four hours. 


ther Breck Industrial Preparations are Cream, for protecting skin from grease, 
3reck Hand Cleaner, a mild non-alkali paint, and similar substances that are 
leanser, and Breck pH7 Protective S ‘ apt to become embedded in the skin. 
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For Distinguished Service 


Recent presentations of the National Safety Council's 
Award of Honor for Distinguished Service to Safety 








Stars indicate number of awards since the first 


Celanese Corp. of America 

Newark, N. J., Plant — Injury 
rate reduced 60 per cent and se- 
verity rate 20 per cent in 1949 as 
compared with 1948, For 1949 the 
injury frequency rate was well be- 
low the average and the severity 
rate only 21 per cent of such aver- 
age. Award was presented Decem- 
ber 15 by the New Jersey State 
Safety Council. 


*% Clark Equipment Co. 
Buchanan, Mich. — Injury fre- 
quency and severity rates for 1949 
only 13 per cent of group average. 
Injury frequency rate reduced 67 
per cent and severity rate 26 per 
cent in 1949 as compared with 
1948. Award was presented No- 


vember 21 by Ned H. Dearborn, - 


president, National Safety Council. 


Ford Motor Co. 

Lincoln-Mercury Div., Meteu- 
chen, N. J., Assembly Plant — 
For operating 6,331,235 man-hours 
without a disabling injury from 
October 29, 1948, to August 14, 
1950. Award was presented No- 
vember 30. 


With the current issue, this de- 
partment is discontinued as a 
monthly feature. New rules 
governing the DSS Award, ef- 


fective October 15, 1950, re- 
move the award from an ap- 
plication basis. Beginning in 
1951, the names of all compa- 
nies and plants qualifying un- 
der the new rules will be 
announced at one time. To clean 
the slate, this listing includes 
not only those awards presented 
since the last appearance of 
this column in the November 
issue but also awards granted 
prior to October 15 that are 
awaiting presentation. 


General Electric Co. 

West Lynn, Mass., W orks — In- 
jury rate for 1949 only 19 per 
cent and severity rate 17 per cent 
of group average. Frequency rate 
reduced 33 per cent and severity 
rate 64 per cent in 1949 as com- 
pared with 1948. Award presented 
December 5. 


General Shoe Corp. 

Cowan, Tenn., Plant — For 
operating 3,133,238 man-hours 
without a disabling injury from 
February 1947 to August 1950. 


The Oliver Corp. 

Battle Creek, Mich., Plant — 
Injury frequency rate for 1949 
only 11 per cent and severity rate 
0.4 per cent of group average. 
Frequency rate reduced 43 per cent 
and severity rate 99.9 per cent in 
1949 as compared with 1948. 
Award presented November 20 by 
Ned H. Dearborn, president, Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


*& Tennessee Eastman Corp. 

Kingsport, Tenn. — Injury fre- 
quency and severity rates for 1949 
only one-third of group average. 
Frequency rate reduced 40 per 
cent and severity rate 10 per cent 
in 1949 as compared with 1948. 

oe a * 
Awards Prior to October 15 
(Not presented at press time) 


* American Viscose Corp. 
Front Royal, Va, — Injury fre- 
quency rate reduced 52 per cent 
and severity rate 98 per cent in 
1949 as compared with 1948. 


Carnegie-illinois Steel Corp. 

*% Duquesne, Pa., Works — In- 
jury frequency rate reduced 33 per 
cent and severity rate 69 per cent 
in 1949 as compared with 1948. 
wx Edgar Thompson Works, 
Braddock, Pa. — Injury frequency 


rate reduced 46 per cent and se- 
verity rate 76 per cent in 1949 as 
compared with 1948. 

*® Gary, Ind., Works Injury 
frequency and severity rates re- 
duced 11 per cent in 1949 as com- 
pared with 1948. 


Continental Oil Co. 

Ponca City, Okla. — Injury fre- 
quency rate reduced 32 per cent 
severity rate 91 per cent in 1949 . 
as compared with 1948. 


Deere & Co. 

John Deere Dubuque Tractor 
Works, Dubuque, la. — Injury 
frequency rate reduced 52 per cent 
and severity rate 78 per cent in 
1949 as compared with 1948. 


President's Conference 
Reports Now Available 
Reports and proceedings of the 
1950 President’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety are now avail- 
able without charge. These com- 
prise eight. documents, one con- 
taining the various speeches and 
action of the 1950 Conference and 
the seven other bulletins the indi- 
vidual 1949 and 1950 committee 
reports. 

Following are the titles and 
numbers of the bulletins. 

130. President’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety—Progress Meet- 
ing, June 1950. 

131. Reports of Committee on 
Accident Records, Analysis and 
Use. 

132. Reports of Committee on 
Education. 

133. Reports of Committee on 
Engineering. 

134. Reports of Committee on 
Laws and Education. 

135. Reports of Committee on 
Research. 

136. Reports of Committee on 
Labor-Management Cooperation 
for Safety. 

137. Reports of Committee on 
Programs and Services. 

Requests for copies of these bul- 
letins should be addressed to Wil- 
liam L. Connolly, Coordinating 
Committee Chairman, President’s 
Conference on Industrial Safety, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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By Col. Victor A. Byrnes (MC) 


HERE is a large amount of 
misinformation, distorted in- 
formation and half truths in the 
minds of many individuals con- 
cerning the use of ophthalmic fil- 
(sunglasses) as protection 
against glare, ultraviolet, etc. 
Sunglasses are not required to 
protect eyes against damage pro- 
duced by exposure to sunlight. 
The eyes are not damaged by sun- 
light unless the individual stares 


ters 


at the sun. Sunglasses can only 
pro- 
duced by high intensity illumina- 
tion. If an individual has no 
discomfort in sunlight, there is no 


protect against discomfort 


necessity for wearing sunglasses. 

There are two classes of people 
who uncomfortable in sun- 
light; those who have actual eye 
ailments and those lightly pig- 
mented or unusually light sensi- 


are 


tive. The group with eye ailments 
obviously should be treated by a 
doctor. The light sensitive group 
with no disease can be properly 
equipped with ophthalmic filters. 
This group heads, 
platinum blondes, and others with 


includes red 
little pigment in their eyes. 

Since so-called sunglasses can 
only protec: an individual against 
discomfort from glare they should 
be worn only while the individual 
is exposed to bright light They 
should not be worn at other times 
because they reduce the wearer’s 
tolerance to light. It is satisfac- 
tory to wear them at the beach, 
hunting, fishing, skiing, driving 
and working outdoors in bright 
light, but they should not be worn 
Individuals who wear 
sunglasses with optical corrections 


indoors. 


should have clear lenses for wear 
when out of bright light. This is 
especially important for night 
driving. 

The amvunt of light transmitted 
through the lens should not exceed 
20 per cent for ordinary sunglass 
use. Most individuals prefer about 
15 per cent and if they are to be 
exposed to the very high bright- 


ness of snow fields or beaches it 
may be further reduced to 5 to 8 
per cent. No commercial “sun- 
glass” can be used for looking at 
the sun. There is so much infra- 
red and visible light energy in 
sunlight that looking at an eclipse 
will cause definite retinal damage. 
Special lenses are required for 
this purpose. 

Lenses should be matched to 
within 1/5 of the total light trans- 
mitted. For example if a lens 
transmits 15 per cent of light, its 
fellow should not transmit 
than 12 per cent. Greater differ- 
ences may result in suppression of 
one eye. Even 3 per cent differ- 
ences at this light level will pro- 
duce measurable changes in depth 
perception. 


less 


The eye is as sensitive to periph- 
eral brightness as it is to central 
light, so the lenses should extend 
out far enough to cover the entire 
visual field. It is for this reason 
that clip-on sunglass lenses are 
unsatisfactory. 

The color of the sunglass is 
important if color perception is 
important to the wearer. In such 
cases as aircraft pilots or railroad 
engineers a neutral density lens 
which transmits equal amounts of 
all wavelengths of light is re- 
quired. For individuals who must 
recognize traffic lights such lenses 
are also desirable. Particularly is 
this true if the driver has a mild 
color defect. For others the selec- 
tion of the color of the 
whether rose colored, sage green 
or what not, may be left to the 


lens, 





Editor's Note: At the request of the Joint 
Committee on Industrial Ophthalmology 
of the American Medical Association and 
the American Academy of Ophthalmology 
and Otolaryngology, Colonel Byrnes has 
prepared this stat ¢ rep ting the 
opinion of the Committee. Other mem- 
bers of the Committee ore: A. D. Ruede- 
mann, MD.; Hedwig S. Kuhn, M.D.; Glen 
H. Harrison, M.D.; John B. Hitz, M.D., and 
E. B. Spaeth, M.D. 





personal taste of the buyer. 

The sunglass lens should not 
have significant amounts of pris- 
matic, converging or diverging 
effects on light rays because of 
possible decrease in visual acuity 
of the wearer or the production of 
eye discomfort. They should also 
have surfaces 
with no distortion in the glass. 


smooth unpitted 

There is a great individual vari- 
ation in sensitivity to glare. Glare 
is produced by one area of a visual 
field being brighter than the bal- 
ance of the field. Use of ordinary 
sunglasses will not eliminate glare 
because it reduces both the back- 
ground and the brighter area by 
the same percentage and leaves the 
same brightness difference _ be- 
tween them. Polarizing lenses can 
sometimes be used to selectively 
reduce bright spots in the visual 
field if the light in these spots is 
polarized. 

Dark sunglasses worn during 
the day are useful in preserving an 
individual’s night vision if he is 
planning on moving around in the 
dark without lights. Its impor- 
tance has been over-emphasized re- 
cently, however, for the individual 
who is going to drive a car using 
its headlights. For occasional ex- 
posure of reasonable duration at 
the this effect is not 
portant. In fact, night vision prob- 
lems have significance only to the 


beac h im- 


military—not civilian life. 

All types of colored lenses and 
colored windshields are dangerous 
in driving at night. They reduce 
the distance which an individual 
can see with headlights. This is 
particularly true of the blue lenses 
and windshields. Headlights pro- 
duce a very small amount of blue 
light which passes through blue 
lenses and windshields. These blue 
lenses and windshields very effec- 
tively absorb the red and yellow 
light which comprises most of the 
headlight spectrum. Lenses and 
windshields for use at night should 
be clear and clean. 
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ways to keep 
a woman happy 


on the job 


JUMPERALL 


Women like them because they're so smartly tailored. You'll 
like them because they eliminate clothing hazards, stand up 
to hard wear and hard laundering. Shop-test any style at 
our expense. A note on your company letterhead will bring 


a sample garment in any size without cost or obligation. 


RANDLES MANUFACTURING CO., OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 
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life 
against fire 
hazards due to escaping combusti- 
ble gases, “mechanical noses” have 
been installed in the plants of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany at Akron, Ohio. These 
“noses” are combustible gas in- 
dicators developed by Mine Safety 
Appliances Company. Functioning 
"round the clock, they are located 
in such places as the dryers in the 
Pliofilm plants; at the post-dip 
calender units drying towers in the 


) protect and property 


and _ explosion 


tire plants, and, more recently, at 
the tank farm at the company’s 
synthetic rubber plant. 

At this latter location, four of 
the units continuously sniff the air 
around the two 20,000-gallon tanks 
in which butadiene is stored under 
pressure as a liquid. The “noses” 
detect and give warning of the 
presence in the atmosphere of 
combustible gases before they can 
reach explosive concentrations. 

Prior to installation of the com- 
bustible gas alarm units at the 
tank farm reliance for detection 





Test of fire prot of butadi 


Akron. 


of leaks was placed on the human 
senses of hearing, sight and smell. 

Escaping butadiene usually from 
packing glands and unions would 
create a hiss which would be 
heard by those working near the 
leak. At the point of escape, the 
leak would appear to the eye as a 
light, quickly dispersed, cloud. At- 
mospheric moisture would 
“frost” at the point of exit. Both 
could be determined by sight dur- 
ing daylight hours or after dark 
if the point of leak was well il- 
luminated. 

Finally, a cloying, sweetish odor, 
faintly present at all times around 
the storage tanks, could be de- 
tected by smell, but usually not 
until the concentration was a heavy 


also 


one. 

The units at the butadiene tank 
installation were calibrated to de- 
tect the presence of butadiene gas 
in the atmosphere when concen- 
trations reached 30 per cent of the 
lower explosive limit. When such 
concentration is reached, warning 
signals, both audible and visual, 


tank farm at Goodyear synthetic rubber plant at 
Combustible gas alarm system gives warning when concentration of gas 


reaches 30 per cent of lower explosive limit. Should concentration reach 60 per cent, 
waterfog system is actuated. As shown above, waterfog swirls upward as high as 
90 feet from the ground, creating a vortex that lifts and disperses gas 
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These “mechanical noses” sample atmos- 

phere around the butadiene tanks at the 

Goodyear synthetic rubber plant at Akron 

to detect escaping gos. Warnings by 

means of horns and red indicator lights 

are given when concentrations reach 30 
per cent of low explosive limits. 


are activated. The former warning 
consisis of horns, one located with- 
in the building housing the four- 
unit panel, the other in the outer 
area adjacent to the storage tanks 
and the pump house. The visual 
signal consists of red warning 
lights which flash on at the panel. 

According to Joseph L. Shifflet, 
fire chief for Goodyear’s Akron 
plants, in the first nine months 
that the system was in operation 
at the tank farm, there were three 
instances when concentrations of 
gas exceeding the alarm setting 
were detected. The prompt auto- 
matic warnings enabled personnel 
to quickly locate the leaks, close 
off the affected areas of lines, open 
by-pass valves and take other meas- 
ures both to conserve the supply 
and to dissipate the escaped gas. 
This, 
pockets at low points. 

The type of 
combustible gas alarm system in- 
stalled by provides 
means for continuously sampling, 
analyzing and controlling the ex- 


heavier than air, 


being 
explosion-proof 
Goodyear 
plosive hazards before they de- 
velop to a critical stage. Pumps 
continuously draw samples from 


the atmosphere at various points. 
[hese atmosphere samples pass 
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A permanent record of atmospheric con- 
ditions and concentrations of combustible 
gases found af sampling points is main- 
tained by this recording potentiometer. 
Working in conjunction with a four unit 
panel installation of a combustible gas 
alarm system, this device gives a record 
of conditions at any sampling point at 
any time during a period of one month 


over one of two heated activated 

platinum filaments which form a 

balanced electrical circuit. The first 

filament is known as the detector, 

while the second, or compensator, 

is sealed in a cell containing air. 

Any combustibles present in the 

sampled air are burned upon con- 

tact with the hot platinum wire of 

the detector unit. This increases 

the temperature and consequently 

the resistance of the platinum wire 

and, in turn, unbalances the elec- 

trical circuit in proportion to the 

concentration of combustibles in 

the sample 

The first 10 to 30 seconds can mean the dif- 
ference between no loss and complete destruc 
tion when fire starts. That’s why Randolph’s 
simple, obvious operation is so important in 
stopping fires before they spread! 


Children Awarded 
Safety Essay Prizes 


Anybody can get a Randolph into actior 
FAST! No valves to turn, no nozzles to ad 
just; just point and press your thumb! R 


dolph’s snowy CO, is non-damaging, « m 


Prizes totaling $700 were award- 
ed recently to winners in a safety 
essay contest on “Why My Dad 
Should Work Safely” conducted rates without a trace. It’s non-tox 


‘ conduct electricit ‘teriorate or I 
™= the Pabst Brewing ( ompany on é icity, deteriorate o 
z J felaavachioes Ay proved 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CARBON DIOXIDE 
EXTINGUISHERS AND AUTOMATIC SYSTEMS 


ind open to employees’ children. 
Participants included children of 
employees from the Milwaukee, 


ane) 
} 


tection! Write R 


Zast Kinzie St 


Pabst breweries. To enable chil- 
dren of various ages to compete 
on an equitable footing, the con- 
test was divided into two age 
groups the first, open to chil- 
up to 13 years of age; and the 
second for children from 14 to 16. 


All awards were made in the 


| 
| 
Wisconsin, and Newark, N. J | a atios wR ndolps gives 


form of savings bank deposits 
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THE QUESTION: 

What was your toughest day 
in safety work? 
THE PARTICIPANTS: 

D. E. Mumrorp, Superintendent 
of Safety, New York Central Sys- 
tem, New York. 


C. J. Munk, Safety Engineer, 


The Racquette River Paper Com-~ 


pany, Potsdam, N. Y. 


G. A. RiLey, Supervisor of Safe- 
ty, American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany, New York. 


HerscuHeE- L, Situ, Safety En- 
gineer, General Electric Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


OUGH DAYS? Everybody has 

them, regardless of occupa- 
tion. But safety work, with its 
quest for perfect performance by 
imperfect human beings and mech- 
suffer 
from wear and neglect, is more 
subject than some others to days 


anisms which sometimes 


of disappointment and frustration, 
as well as times of satisfaction and 
accomplishment. 

Having a splendid safety record 
upset by somebody’s gross negli- 
gence, breaking the news to the 
family of an accident victim, days 
of disaster and those of a series of 
petty mishaps and failures all 
these are things that safety men 
don’t like to remember. But the 
safety movement has progressed 


Discusses 


Difficult Days 


because they refused to be downed 
by failure and were able to keep 
others from becoming discouraged. 


In this Panel four safety men 
representing different industries 
tell their experiences. 


No Time to Eat 
Mr. Mumrorp: 

Sure, I could 
look at all of 
those days of 
frustration, anxi- 
ety or worry and 
call them tough 
but I would rath- 
er emphasize the 

word “work” and leave the “tough 
part” to be measured in terms of 





THE INDUSTRIAL SAFETY PANEL 
is an informal group represent- 
ing various branches of indus- 
try. From time to time its mem- 
bers are asked some questions 
relating to accident prevention 
principles and methods. 


The Panel includes personal 
views as well as expressions of 
company policy. 


The limited sample of experi- 
ence and opinion presented in 
the Panel inevitably leaves some 
angles of the subject uncovered. 
Comments of readers will be 
welcomed for publication by the 
editors, also suggested topics 
for future discussion. 





effort rather than in terms of 
worry or frustration. 

As I think back over the years, 
my mind goes to an all-out “round 
the clock” effort we were just in- 
augurating. We started out with 
a grandiose plan of reaching all 
of the employees in one of our 
locations on a 
“round the clock” basis, talking 
to each group in the terms of 
their own job and the hazards in- 
volved, all this to be done with 
a two-man team. 

We started in the stationmas- 
ter’s office and after we finished 
the first group he told us to stay 
right there and he and the Train- 
master would get the men to us as 
he felt we could make a much bet- 
ter use of his office than he could. 


large manpower 


Meanwhile, another ambitious offi- 
cial had lined up a tour of out- 
lying points for my fellow safety 
worker and I was left all alone. 
First there was a group of road 
trainmen, then a group of yard- 
men, next perhaps a group of 
stationmen, then trackmen, signal- 
men, building maintenance work- 
ers, equipment department em- 
ployees. The groups were as varied 
as the occupations on the railroad. 
They had the men lined up in 
groups outside the door so that as 
fast as one group was finished and 
ushered out another group took 
their place. These were all ex- 
temporaneous talks geared specifi- 
cally to the man’s job and to the 
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hazards inherent to that job. In 
my enthusiasm for the job to be 
done and the manner in which my 
efforts were being received, I kept 
about _ personal 
things such as eating or resting. 

When the situation cooled down 


on, forgetting 


to where we could reach a lull in 
those immediately available as 
listeners and my assistant had re- 
turned, ready to take up the next 
assignment, I totaled the day’s ef- 
forts and found that in 24 hours 
I had talked to 28 different groups 
in that many meetings, each group 
getting 20 minutes of hard-hitting, 
thought-provoking safety talk. 

It was a big day, but for the 
sake of self-preservation I have 
not cared to undertake such a day 


since, 


Breaking the News 


Mr. Munk: 

Going back in 
memory, over a 
period of about 
23 years of safe- 
ty work; June 3, 
1941, I 
marks my tough- 
est day in safety 
that I have not had 
almost as tough but 
on that day I experienced the first 

fatal accident in our plant. 


believe 


work. Not 


other days 


The day, as I remember it, was 
a car load of 
bagged clay had been spotted for 
[wo men working in 


quite warm and 
unloading. 
the car, carried the bags to a chute 
entering the building where it was 
loaded on the regular two wheeled 

trucks and trucked about 
hundred feet to the 


hand 
one storage 
piles. 

Due to a shortage of space, some 
bales of sheet sulphite had been 
piled near the chute the day be- 
fore. These bales weighed about 
1400 pounds each and were piled 
about ten bales high. 

The time was about 10:30 a.m. 
and I had just started through the 
mill on an inspection trip. A yard 
man came running up and excited- 
ly announced that one of his crew 
had been hurt by falling bales in 
the storage building. 

I directed the employee to get 
first 
aid equipment and started for the 


the stretcher, grabbed some 


scene of the accident. On arrival, 
I found that the injured man had 


been from under some 


pulled 
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bales and was lying on his back 
near by. His left leg had a peculiar 
twist, and there was a strange pal- 
lor on his face. He was conscious 
and as I made my examination he 
explained the accident. He did not 
apparently have any pain except 
in his back. 

“T was loading my truck and 
suddenly I noticed the pile of bales 
start to fall. I tried to get away 
but was not quick enough. The 
bales caught me and I felt a bad 
pain in my left leg as I was 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES 


1 e Selelela | MAS AND 


MEADE 


y 


knocked to the floor. A couple 
of other bales struck me and I 
could not help myself get up. 
One of the other boys held up a 
bale that pinned me down and an- 
other pulled me out by my shoul- 
ders and arms. How bad do you 
think I am hurt? It’s funny I 
can’t move my legs. Do you sup- 
pose they are both broken?” 

I tried to reassure him. I made 
sure that no one would move him 
and called the doctor and an am- 

—To page 94 


COMPANY 


STREET pITT Q 





Green Cross News... 


Activities of Local Safety Councils and Chapters 





Hedda in New Role 
Hedda Hopper, Hollywood’s 


famous gossip columnist, was spe- 
cial guest and mistress of cere- 
monies at the Annual Industrial 
Award Dinner of the Greater Los 
Angeles Chapter, NSC, held on 
Wednesday, December 6. C. B. 
Tibbets, president of the Los 
Angeles Steel Casting Company, 
gave the featured address, “Safety 
— a President’s Responsibility.” 
The Jefferson High School “Ma- 
drigal Singers” provided the mu- 
Dinner served at the 


sic. was 


Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel to a 
capacity crowd of industrial safe-_ 


ty people. 


Called into Service 


Frank A. Jones, manager of the 
Pasadena Safety Council, who 
served through World War II as 
a submarine officer, has been 
called back to active service and 
reported for duty on December 5. 
Robert L. Dunn, executive secre- 
tary of the Pasadena Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce for the past two 
years, will take over the chapter 
managerial duties during Mr. 
Jones’ absence. Dunn has had wide 
experience in public and com- 
munity relations work. 


Blackstone Valley Series 


A series of six monthly evening 
sessions for industrial foremen 
started in late October at Paw- 
tucket, R. I. under sponsorship of 
the Blackstone Valley Safety 
Council. Charles E. Shea, Jr., 
President of the Council, presided. 
This is the 10th year of the series 
in Pawtucket The 1950-51 pro- 
grams include plant visitation 


meetings and at the November 23 
session more than 400 foremen 
and other supervisors made the 
visit to study the safety program 
at the Crown Manufacturing Co. 
This was the largest attendance 
that the Blackstone Valley meet- 
ings have had at any of the ses- 
sions. 


Public Employees Courses 


In the September Community 
Council News Letter mention was 
made of a one-week course in 
“Safety for Public Employees” 
sponsored by Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, in coopera- 
tion with the Greater Cleveland 
Safety Council. The course, held 
October 9-13, was described as 
“the first of its kind” conducted 
by colleges or universities. The 
City College of New York City 
calls attention to the fact that it 
conducted a similar course for 
public employees last May and 
the series was so successful that 
it will be repeated annually. Guest 
speakers from the NSC and offi- 
cials of the city of New York pro- 
vided the instruction. The City Col- 
lege program was directed by 
Alfred R. Lateiner, supervisor of 
in-plant training courses at City 
College. Municipal, state and coun- 
ty employees attended the series. 


“Three-in-One Session” 


A joint meeting of the Industrial 
Nursing and Health section, the 
Industrial Division and the Engi- 
neering Divisions of the Greater 
Grand Rapids Safety Council was 
held at Trinity Lutheran Church 
in that city on October 24. The 
speaker was Dr. Howard J. Schau- 


bel, traumatic surgeon, and he dis- 
cussed “Strains, Sprains and Her- 
nias.” On the same date the Com- 
mercial Fleet Session conducted a 
panel discussion on “The Accident 
Repeater,” in another part of the 
church, 

A dinner, attended by represent- 
atives of all the sections, preceded 
the evening program. 


“Louisiana Safety News” 


A new monthly publication is 
announced by the Louisiana Safe- 
ty Association, Inc., with Charles 
E. Doerler, manager of the Caddo- 
Bossier Safety Council at Shreve- 
port, as editor. The publication, 
called “Louisiana Safety News,” 
is a four-page tabloid size news- 
paper. It is a printed job with 
halftone illustrations. 


Nod from Uncle Sam 


Durand C. Young, manager of 
the Sioux Falls, S. D. Safety Coun- 
cil for the past three years, has 
entered the United States military 
forces, called into service by Uncle 
Sam. Young, a veteran of World 
War II, reported for duty in early 
January 


Festival Series 


Plans are being developed for 
another “Green Cross Song Festi- 
val” series to run for 13 weeks 
over an NBC network, probably 
in early Spring. Eighteen chartered 
councils and chapters have ap- 
plied for participation and from 
this list NBC will make its final 
selection of the 13 cities to carry 
the programs, if present plans can 
be worked out. Each city, through 
the cooperation of the local coun- 
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cil or Chapter, arranges for a lo- 
cal 4 cappella choir to present 
the musical numbers. The choirs 
are all high school organizations, 
to tie in with the general theme 
of the series, teen-age driving. 


Foremen’s Institute 


The Tenth Annual Foremen’s 
Safety Institute of the Industrial 
Safety Division of the Fort Wayne 
Chamber of Commerce, was held 
November 16, starting with a buf- 
fet dinner at 6:15 P.M. A large 
attendance turned out for the eve- 
ning program, to hear J. E. Te- 
Poorten of Madison, Wisconsin, 
an authority on vocational and 
adult education and job training. 
Safety films and entertainment, 
with “Safety Ace” award presenta- 
tions to foremen who made best 
safety records the past year, 
rounded out an interesting and in- 
structive evening. 
Atlanta Industrial Section ape tt. ag 
President Dearborn of the Na- tached to each ACCOo 
tional Safety Council was the ' Registered SLING 
CHAIN. All éssential 
identifying informa- 
: * : tion shown on both 
er Atlanta Safety Council on No- | sides of ring, as illus- 
vember 17. An enthusiastic audi- | trated, protected by the 
ence of 200 industrial leaders of | outer flange. 
the Atlanta area attended the 


speaker at the Industrial Section 


organizational dinner of the Great- 


meeting. The newly formed sec- 


tion plans a broad program of | ACCOR > 4 { d 
activities including an industrial | egis ere SLING CHAIN 
contest among plant members, and _ | : ‘ . ss 
regular monthly meetings of safe- SEND for this @ The right sling chain for the job = 
saiiinene a - the safe one. The wrong sling chain 
ty engineers throughout the area catalog which ‘ . 
covered by the Chapter. contains infor. Might be a hazard—to men, materials 
mation on how and equipment. 
| er aa In ACCO Registered SLING CHAINS, 
é cor . : 
Announce Course in , chains. It is You have a selection of types, sizes and 
Radiological Health materials to best meet the needs of any 
An inservice training course in oi application—plus the assurance that 
radiological health has been an- ie +e every sling that carries the Identification 
nounced by the University of . y i 7g Ring has been fully tested and rigidly 
Michigan School of Public Health ; , inspected. 
to be held February 5-8. 1951. As- AMERICAN CHAIN —"“' The Nation’‘s 
sisting in the course are the Atom- Nn Chainmaker’’—feels the r ibility 
ic Energy Commission, the Michi- - : f an : aes . : 
of positively identifying every sling chain 


gan Office of Civilian Defense and 
the United States Public Health that leaves the plant. 


Service. 





This four-day non-credit course 
will cover orientation, ways ioniz- 
ing radiations are used, biological 
and medical effects, and public : a , 
health implications. Sx AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 

Sessions wil be keld in the F AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
School of Public Health Building, 

Ann Arbor. 
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"greases and other flammable liq quids, the - 


NOW E an important and 


EXCLUSIVE NEW IMPROVEMENT 


IN FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


BUFFALO 
etter-bucl 


= against fires in oils, 





Buffalo better-built VL Fire Extinguisher 
is now more dependable than ever! Each 
VL Extinguisher now contains DRYEX, 
the exclusive new drying agent that re- 
moves all traces of moisture, prevents 
corrosion and rust, insures continuous 
accuracy of performance and adds many 
years to the dependable life of the ex- 
tinguisher. 


WRITE US for 
full information on BurrALO FIRE 
DRYEX and name ( ' 
of your Wearest\ 4 
aUhatelloMehetialolthiole 


\ 


iAPPy IANCE 


ASKED and 
ANSWERED 


Assistance with problems of accident pre- 

vention and industrial health is offered by 

Natienal Safety Council. All inquiries ere 

answered by mail and a few topics ere 
selected fer publication. 


Powered Hand Trucks 


Question: What rules do you 
recommend for the safe operation 
of electric transporters? 

Answer: The New ASA Safety 
Code for Industrial Power Trucks, 
B56.1-1950, defines these devices 
as “powered hand trucks . . . de- 
signed to be controlled by a walk- 
ing operator.” 

The code excepts the devices 
from the usual requirement for 
warning equipment, such as horn, 
whistle or gong, but the only spe- 
cific rule applying to their use is 
the following: 

“833. When a powered hand 
truck is operated by a walking 
operator (not riding) the truck 
must be backed into an elevator 
to eliminate the chance of the oper- 
ator being caught between the 
handle of the machine and the 
wall of the elevator car.” 

This rule suggests the principal 
hazard in use of powered hand 
trucks, that of following too close- 
ly and pinning the operator against 
a wall or other obstacle, or rolling 
igainst his heels. Obviously this 
must be covered in suitable rules 
and in the training of the opera- 
tors. 


Oil Pneumonitis 


Question : Does the oil-laden air 
produced by the coolant in alumi- 
num machining operations present 
a health hazard? 

Answer: A discussion in the 
Archives of Industrial Hygiene and 
Occupational Medicine, January 
1950 issue, reported a case of 
“Chronic Lipid Pneumonia follow- 
ing Occupational Exposure,” in 
which a cash register repairman 
cleaned the mechanisms with a 
solvent and sprayed them with 
Grade 10 liquid petrolatum. An 
exhaust fan at the top of the three- 
sided booth “failed to remove the 
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fumes and the oil mist would be- 
come so thick at times the opera- 
tor found it necessary to leave the 
booth to get fresh air.” 


In casés where mists cannot be | 


exhausted by fan installations, an 
precipitator is rec- 
ommended. This device picks up 
the oil laden air at the tool, passing 
it through a chamber in which are 
a number of positively charged 
electrodes, centrally located with 
respect to negatively charged plates 
or pipes on which the entrained 
ionized collected 
air is then recirculated. 
Such an installation is quite ex- 
pensive but is found practical in 
valuable materials are 


electrostatic 


matter is 


cases where 

reclaimed. 
Although the only case of 

we have on record 


“ 


oil 
pneumonitis” 
mentioned above, it is 
other 
wrongly diagnosed as pneumonia. 


is the one 


possible that cases 


Off-the-Job Accidents 


(From page 25) 


American workers were killed in 
off-the-job accidents. Industrial 
management can and does exercise 
of control over 
the occurrence of accidents on 
the job. Generally, management is 
not in a position to exercise com- 
over off-the-job 
accidents, but experience has 
shown that activities can be de- 
veloped as a supplement to indus- 
to stimulate em- 
ployee in the 
of accidents in his home, 
and elsewhere. 


a certain degree 


parable control 


trial activities 


interest prevention 
on the 
street, 

The management of many or- 
ganizations has recognized the ef- 
fect of off-the-job accidents on 
output and morale, but 
schedules of production and lack of 
personnel, the broadening of an 
existing safety program to include 


due to 


employee safety while away from 


work has been sacrificed in order 
to concentrate attention on circum- 
stances easier to control — indus- 
trial These 
easier to control because normally 
only of a day 
within the confines of the plant. 
In our approach to the prob- 
lem, we must not overlook the tre- 
mendous effect off-the-job safety 


training will have on the families 


accidents. become 


one-third is spent 
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Cutting any of the 9 port braided wire 
fabric will not couse stranding. 


Proof tested to 
twice safe work- 
ing food based 
on safety factor 
of 5. 








It’s really amazing how Tuffy simplifies your load 
lifting problems—and how many more tons of mate- 
rial every Yuffy sling will raise and move. An en- 
tirely different, patented interlaced wire fabric con- 


At 





struction gives Tuffy Slings ext 
and flexibility—mokes hitching easier, pace: life 
longer. Proof tested to twice safe working load. 


Factory fitted and factory packaged, 10 different 
types of Tuffy slings for every hitch and every pur- 
pose come to you ready to use—eliminating costly 
rigging ad splicing. 

Easy to order—just say or write TUFFY Slings—the 
type, length and diameter you need. For the highest 
sling performance and the ultimate low in sling cost, 
call your distributor (see listing in phone book, 
yellow section) or write us for full information on 
Tuffy Slings—or any of the Tuffy family of special 
purpose wire ropes; Tuffy dragline, Tuffy scraper 
rope, Tuffy rotary drilling line, Tuffy logging chokers 
or Tuffy mining machine rope. 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Specialists in Wire Rope, Braided Wire Fabrics 
and High Carbon Wire 


union 





of our employees. Such activities 
will help to eliminate the sufferng 
caused by accidental injuries to 
many persons besides the em- 
ployee. Because of the nature of 
the problem, the approach to the 
employee must be sufficiently broad 
in its appeal to arouse his interest 
in preventing accidents to those 
he loves. Suggestions and pro- 
grams will have to be presented in 
such a manner as to make the 
worker receptive and to encourage 
his resourcefulness in practicing 
and thinking safety. 


We shall have to realize, and 
make our workers realize, that ac- 
cidents off duty are of concern to 
both the employee and the com- 
pany. We shall have to accept the 
fact that management has no di- 
rect control over the behavior of 
an employee engaged in his own 
personal activities. In setting up 
and maintaining a program, this 
fact must be given proper con- 
sideration. 


Personal Loss 


One approach to the employee is 
to emphasize the personal losses 
that result from an accident. Cer- 
tainly, we cannot tell a father that 
he must not lift his young son up 
on his shoulder while playing — 
but we can tell him how and what 
to lift when he is under our super- 
vision and guidance and where we 
can observe and correct. 


There should be no distinction 
between preventing accidents that 
occur on or off the job. If em- 
ployees are properly educated in 
safety consciousness, they will use 
safe practices at all times. 

Because off-the-job safety bene- 
fits every person concerned 
management, employees, the fami- 
lies of employees, and the com- 
munity the program must be 
a cooperative one, backed by a 
labor-management committee if 
one exists, top management, and 
the labor organization. In the last 
analysis the success of such a pro- 
gram depends upon the efforts of 
the individual employee, upon the 
members of his family, and the 
general public. Industry is not the 
only one to benefit from off-the- 


job safety; the greatest beneficiar- 
ies are the employees and their 
dependents. 


My first study of off-the-job ac- 
cidents was made several years 
ago; at present I am collecting 
further information and shortly 
will prepare a report. Among the 
conclusions derived from these 
studies is the fact that any size or 
type of organization can conduct 
an effective program. The follow- 
ing are some of the essentials: 


1. The program must have the inter- 
est and approval of management and 
the designation of a department or in- 
dividual who will be responsible for off- 
the-job safety activities. 


2. Such a department or individual 
should establish statistical data and 
other information on the subject to de- 
termine the activities required. Forms 
for reporting and recording the in- 
formation will be needed. 


3. Regular reports should be 
pared on company experience and sent 
to interested parties. The cost factor 
should be included in such reports. 


pre- 


4. As part of the reports and records, 
a comparison of the on-the-job and off- 
the-job experience should be given, al- 
though some may prefer to maintain 
separate records. 


5. Special programs designed to solve 
the particular problem should be con- 
ducted. A good idea is to study what 
the other fellow is doing. In addition 
it is well to solicit the assistance of 
safety councils and other safety-minded 
units, and use their offerings in your 
own program. 


6. As in industrial accident preven 
tion, an active and continued program 
to maintain the interest of employees in 
safety off the job will be needed. The 
type of material used in the program 
should be selected so that the message 
will be educational and 
rather than mandatory. 


suggestive 


Too many of us are working 
at safety rather than for safety. If 
we are to continue the good work 
we have been doing, we shall have 


to apply ourselves more diligently 
to preventing off-the-job accidents. 
We are all familiar with the song, 
“Enjoy Yourself — It’s Later Than 
You Think!” My message to safe- 
ty engineers is “Wake Up! It’s 
Later Than You Think!” 





COMING 
EVENTS 


In the Field of Safety 











Feb. 6-7, Philadelphia 

Seventeenth Annual Philadelphia Re- 
gional Safety Conference and Exhibit. 
(Bellevue-Stratford Hotel). Walter W. 
Matthews, managing director, Philadel- 
phia Safety Council, 17th and Sansom 
Sts., Philadelphia 3. 


Feb. 20-22, Urbana, Ill. 
Thirty-seventh Annual Illinois Con- 
ference on Highway Engineering. Wil- 
liam S. Pollard, Jr., College of Engi- 
neering, University of Illinois, Urbana, 


Til. 
Mar. 4-6, Birmingham, Ala. 


Twelfth Annual Southern Safety Con- 
ference and Exposition. Tutwiler 
Hotel). Braxton B. Carr, executive sec- 
retary, Southern Safety Conference, 
2120 First Ave. North, Birmingham 3, 
Ala. 


Mar. 19-20, Boston 

Thirtieth Annual Safety Conference 
and Exposition, Edgar F. Copell, presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Safety Council, 31 
State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Apr. 3-6, New York 

Twenty-first Annual Greater New 
York Safety Convention and Exposition. 
(Hotel Statler). Paul F. Stricker, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Greater New 
York Safety Council, 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. 


Apr. 10-12, Columbus, O. 
Twenty-first All Ohio Safety Congress 
and Exhibit. (Neil House). James H. 
Fluker, Superintendent, Division of 
Safety and Hygiene, Industrial Com- 
mission of Ohio, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Apr. 18-20, Tulsa, Okla. 

Annual Statewide Safety Conference. 
(Mayo Hotel). Glenn V. Carmichael, 
manager, Oklahoma State Safety Coun- 
cil, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Apr. 19-20, Louisville, Ky. 
Annual Kentucky State-wide Safety 
Conference. (Kentucky Hotel). Estel 
Hack, managing director, Louisville 
Safety Council, 214 Speed Bldg., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Apr. 19-21, Kansas City, Mo. 
Central States Safety Congress. 
George M. Burns, director, Kansas 
City Safety Council, 419 Dwight Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Apr. 23-24, Toronto, Ont. 
Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations, Annual Convention. (Royal 
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York Hotel) 
manager, 
Toronto 2, Ont 


R. G. D. Anderson, gen 
IAPA, 600 Bay St., 


eral 


Apr. 23-26, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Twenty-sixth Annual Western Penn 
sylvania Safety Conference and Exhibit. 
(William Penn Hotel). Harry H. 
Brainerd, executive manager, Western 
Pennsylvania Safety Council, 605 Park 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Apr. 26, New Haven, Conn. 
Safety Society, Annual 
Conference. Donald H. Ackley, c/o 
G and O Manufacturing Co., New 
Haven, Conn. P.O. Box 1860. 


Connecticut 


May 9, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Twenty-fourth Annual Eastern Penn 
sylvania Safety Conference. Harry 
Woods, executive secretary, Lehigh Val- 
ley Safety Council, 602 East Third St., 
Bethlehem, Pa 


May 14-16, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Central New York Safety Conference 
and Exposition. (Hotel Syracuse). Wal- 
ter L. Fox, executive secretary, Safety 
Syracuse Chamber of Com 
Warren St., 


Division, 
merce, 351 S. 


M.. Be 


Syracuse, 


May 16-18, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 


Twenty-first Annual North Carolina 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference. 
(Robert E. Lee Hotel.) H. S. Baucom, 
safety director, North Carolina Indus- 


trial Commission, Raleigh, N. C 


May 17-18, Duluth, Minn. 

I'wenty-seventh Annual Conference, 
Lake Superior Mines Safety Council. 
(Hotel Duluth). John A. Johnson, 
chief, Accident Prevention and Health 
Division, Region V, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, 18 Federal 
Minn 


May 24-26, Norfolk, Va. 

Seventeenth Annual Virginia State- 
wide Safety Conference. William M. 
Meyers, executive secretary, Richmond 
Safety Council, Allison Bldg., Richmond 
19, Va. 


June 4-7, Chicago 

Twenty-eighth Annual Midwest Safety 
Conference. (Congress Hotel). Joseph 
F. Stech, manager, Greater Chicago 
Safety Council, 10 N. Clark St., Chi- 


cago 2. 


June 21-23, Salt Lake City 

Thirteenth Annual Western States 
Safety Conference. Clarence Williams, 
executive director, Utah Safety Council, 
State Capitol Bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


Oct. 8-12, Chicago 

Thirty-ninth National Safety Cun- 
gress and Exposition. (Stevens Hotel). 
R. L. Forney, general secretary, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11. 
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Add a BIG SAFETY 


FACTOR to your hoist 


A Laughlin Safety Hook will boost the “safety 
efficiency” of your hoist many times . . . protect- 
ing workers against injury and equipment against 
damage from accidentally slipping loads. 


Make sure your next Hoist 
is equipped with a 
LAUGHLIN SAFETY HOOK 


Specify “Laughlin Safety Hooks” when order- 
ing new hoists from your distributor. They pay for 
themselves many times over in accidents avoided. 


Play safe — change over your 
present Hoist Hooks to 
LAUGHLIN SAFETY HOOKS 


Order from your distributor according to the 
size now on your hoisting equipment . . . or state 
the capacity of your hoist and he will furnish the 
correct Laughlin Safety Hook to fit your needs. 


LAUGHLIN 
SAFETY HOOK 
The Latch Locks the Load 


Drop-forged steel, 
heat-treated ... 
stainless steel spring 
with pressed steel 
latch. Cast bronze 
latch on larger 
sizes. Available for 
}% to 15 ton safe 
working loads. 


Send for Laughlin’s famous data book of fittings — 
ask for Catalog #145. THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN 
COMPANY, DEPT. 9, PORTLAND 6, MAINE. 


JAUGHLIN 


There is a 
LAUGHLIN 
SAFETY HOOK 
for every 
HOISTING or 
MATERIALS- 
HANDLING 
JOB 


6 


3310 
Ya to 15 tons 


é 


3220 
% to 15 tons 


3316 
% and 1 ton 


3315 
750 pounds 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF DROP-FORGED WIRE ROPE AND CHAIN FITTINGS 


' 
! 
} 
! 
1 
! 
! 
! 
i 
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Study X-Ray Development 
For Military Use 


ARTIME experience re- 
vealed the need for good 

field X-ray equipment and led to 
a program at the National Bureau 
of Standards to coordinate the de- 
velopment of field X-ray compo- 
nents for the Research and De- 
velopment Branch of the Surgeon 
General’s Office. Ordinary civilian 
hospital X-ray apparatus is not 
suitable for field service: it is too 
heavy and bulky, and not rugged 
enough to withstand military use. 
Field equipment should combine 
ruggedness with light weight, using 
standardized components and as 
few separate as possible. 
These features must be embodied 
in apparatus which is easily as- 
sembled, simple to operate, and 
flexible enough to be used for 
diagnostic work under a wide va- 
riety of conditions. It should pro- 
vide for fluoroscopic examinations 
as well as radiographic work with 


parts 


permanent film records. 

The X-ray development program 
is aimed at obtaining suitable 
equipment for any future emer- 
gency and there has been a con- 
tinuing effort to translate the gen- 
military into 
specific terms. At the request of 
the Army, the National Bureau of 


eral requirements 


Standards began work on the ini- 
tial phases of the program, in 
which research consultants, X-ray 
manufacturers, and Army roent- 
genologists, as well as the Bureau, 
combined their efforts. 

Equipment being developed by 
Electric is intended for 
more or less fixed hospitals, and it 
may without the fluoro- 
scopic components in land-force 


General 
be used 


evacuation hospitals, aboard ship, 
and in overseas base hospitals. All 
of the major professional require- 
ments for fixed X-ray installations 
are provided for, but the new de- 
differ from 


ones in several ways. 


signs conventional 

A novel engineering approach 
was adopted to reduce size and 
weight without sacrificing strength 


or function. Besides omitting func- 
tionless frills, the design distrib- 
utes the structural metal to give 
highest strength for a given weight. 
Basic structures are fabricated of 
standard sheet metal, either alumi- 
num or steel. The use of aluminum 
lightens the entire assembly and 
simplifies the packaging problem. 
A “building block” 


been followed so that certain com- 


scheme has 


ponents can be omitted, leaving 
lighter and simpler units for use in 
mobile installations. 

The 100-peak-kilovolt, 100-mil- 
liampere, full-wave generator uses 
sulfur hexafluoride gas as its in- 
sulating medium. This is a radical 
departure from present practice of 
using oil insulation for high-volt- 
age units of this class, but it has 
many advantages in military use. 
Sulfur hexafluoride is nonflamma- 


ble, tasteless, odorless, and non- 
toxic; its density is more than five 
times that of air. Slight contami- 
nation of the gas with air does not 
insulating 
properties, whereas contamination 
of oil insulation is a much more 
serious problem. The use of gas 
as insulation also means a large 
saving in weight and much easier 
handling. 


seriously reduce its 


The generator unit employs rec- 
tifier tubes of entirely new design 
in which the anode structure ex- 
the of the en- 
velope in such a way as to provide 
increased strength. The glass en- 
velope is corrugated to give the 
necessary voltage creepage path in 
a shorter-than-usual tube. The 
tubes are further protected by 
shock mounting at the base of the 
transformer so that they can be 


tends to outside 


shipped in place in the generator. 
If any of them should fail, the unit 
can be operated half-wave or self- 


rectified. Tilt table, tube stand, 


To page 92 


Cartoon Background for Speaker 


ay 


H. O. Sprinkle, manager of operations, Monongahela Power Com- 
pany, addresses the semi-annual Conference of Superintendents and 
Foremen of the Constructors Association of Western Pennsylvania at 
their recent Fall dinner meeting in Pittsburgh. The backdrop is a huge 
cartoon depicting some contracting foibles. Mr. Sprinkle emphasized 
the importance of a planned accident prevention program, with full 
management participation, and of job briefing by foremen on antici- 
pated hazards before starting each project. 
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nE DOU 
... stay on schedule with 





Industry is always on the lookout 
for an economical solution to the many production 
problems involved in maintaining shipping schedules. MODEL #4703 
And for one of these ever-present problems, the protec- —Full Neoprene coated, 
tion of employees’ vital hands, you need look no further. knit wrist style used in all 


The most economical, longer lasting solution is Hood general industry. Liquid 
Industrial Work Gloves! proof, curved fingers, no 
MODEL #4710 seams on working surface. 


, Show i 
~ Diente gia oud hown here are two of the many and varied types of 


hice ter ‘queited tak te Hood gloves available for industry today ... gloves that 
general utility but having have resulted from the combined and continuing efforts 
7—8 times the wear of of experienced chemists, engineers and technicians using 
standard canvas gloves. the most modern equipment and techniques available, 
plus the further proof of production performance assured 
by “on the job” testing in every type of industry! 





Whatever your industry may be, whatever your protec- 
tion problem may be, adopt this safe solution . 
the Hood line of Neoprene, Rubber or Plastic 
coated gloves! Our catalog is yours for the asking. 








SAFETY cue” ECONOMY 


and BEAUTY for Scope 


ADJUSTABLE In All Types of 
SOLDERING IRON INDUSTRIAL 
HOLDER APPLICATIONS 


These MELFLEX Heavy Duty 
Molded “Rubberized Fabric” 
step treads give lasting SAFETY 
under most severe traffic con- 
ditions. Designed with approved 
SAFETY nosing, they cushion ap- 
proach edge to prevent serious shin 
injury. “4” thick, they outlast other 
types of surfacing indoors or out- 
doors. Can be applied on any type of 
step—wood, concrete, metal, stone or 
composition—with MELASTIC perma- 
nent bonding water-proof cement 


All Black or in 


Marbleized Colors . . . 
If decorative plans call for color, these Square Nose or Curved 
treads can be supplied in square nose style to fit over step edge. 


or curved nose in black or marbleized color 


IN SOLDERING combinations for any requirement . . . And there is no wg = 


AVAILABLE WITH WIPING PAD AS waste, for we irim them ready co fit your step specifi- 
SHOWN ABOVE OR WITH BRACKET spouts 

FOR BENCH AND SHELF MOUNTING 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE 


WILDER MFG. CO., INC. MELFLEX PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


411 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 16, N. Y. 410 $. Broedway, Akron 8, Ohic in Canada: P. O. Box 411, Fort Williem, Ont. 





Write for jull information and prices. 
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Our Aging Plants 


(From page 20) 


skids or dollies which the elevator 
operator can push on or off or to 
provide the elevator operator with 
a motorized hand truck for han- 
dling standard skids or pallets. 
Only the load waits in these two 
systems. 


Floor Strength 


Elevators bring up the question 
of floor strength. There is usually 
ample floor capacity on ground 
floors to carry safely almost any 
type of industrial truck and its 
load. In extending their opera- 
tion to upper floors of buildings, 
the question of adequate floor 
capacity arises. Since building con- 
struction varies widely, it is prac- 
tically impossible to make recom- 
mendations for safe practice 
without a detailed study of the 
plant. 

An approximate weight of 
trucks that may be operated safely 
on a given floor can be indicated 
by a simple study. Tests made by 
Yale & Towne’s materials han- 
dling manufacturing divisions 
show that industrial trucks impose 
a dynamic load on the floor of 
about 25 per cent more than the 
static weight of the loaded truck. 
Such test results were obtained in 
our Materials Handling Testing 
Laboratories by using measure- 
ments on the structure and special 
test setups. 

Based on these data, a safety 
factor of 50 per cent over static 
load is advised in computations 
for dynamic floor loading. This 
means a safety factor of 1.5. How- 
ever, it is only one of two factors 
to consider. An industrial truck 
exerts its weight for all intents 
and purposes on a single point. 
Although the load is actually 
spread over the wheelbase and the 
tread of the tires, this is a rela- 
tively small area compared to the 
floor area. This concentrated load 
produces a bending moment ap- 
proximately double that produced 


by a uniform load on the beam 
structure of the floor. In test, the 
bending stress actually was in- 
creased only 85 per cent so that a 
safety factor of two is more than 
ample. 

Combining these two safety fac- 
tors makes an over-all safety fac- 
tor of three to one for stresses in 
the floor slab that are imposed by 
a truck in operation. 


The next question is how much 
floor area is devoted to carrying 
the weight of the loaded truck. 
This is usually the aisle area. If 
the total area of the aisle is mul- 
tiplied by the capacity of the floor, 
the total capacity is obtained. 
Thus a 10-foot aisle, 20 feet long 
with a capacity of 250 pounds per 
square foot, would have a total 
capacity of 10 times 20 times 250, 
or 50,000 pounds. Dividing this 
number by three (the safety fac- 
tor), the permissible loaded weight 
of trucks would be 16,000. 

If two or more trucks could 
pass each other over this area, 
their combined loaded weight 
could not exceed the total 16,000. 
This point is very important, par- 
ticularly around elevators, and 
should be remembered when re- 
inforcing old plants. In addition, 
the area around elevators usually 
gets more than its share of traffic, 
and the fatigue load is liable to be 
greater. An additional safety fac- 
tor should therefore be incorpo- 
rated into the floors near elevators. 


These calculations are made for 
concrete slab floors which, accord- 
ing to architects, are one of the 
more desirable types for buildings 
used to support industrial trucks. 
If other types are used, particu- 
larly wood, wheel loading studies 
may be necessary, since only a 
few boards or planks may receive 
the entire load. 

If, however, a wooden or simi- 
lar type of floor will easily sup- 
port a uniformly ¢istributed load 


of the magnitude desired, some 
simple device like steel plates will 
often serve to disseminate the con- 
centrated load of the wheels over 
several planks or boards. 

When computations indicate 
that the maximum capacity of the 
floor is being approached, a 
competent construction engineer 
should make a further study. If 
there is a generous safety factor, 
no further effort is usually neces- 
sary. ; 

A good example of how the 
major objectives of the handling 
problem can be undertaken by the 
physical reorganization of an old 
plant is the project Yale & Towne 
is undertaking at its Stamford 
Division. 

In the Stamford plant we are 
confronted with the consequences 
of venerability. The first building 
was erected in 1868, and since 
then, additions were made until 
1928. The plant is now a series 
of six-story buildings, linked to- 
gether in the form of a huge “L” 
sprawled over a 29-acre site. In- 
side this “L” of buildings, on a 
quadrangle, are miscel- 
laneous buildings for metal proc- 
essing, woodworking, power, ship- 
ping, and receiving. Production 
has in the past consisted of spe- 
cialized operations for each prod- 
uct regardless of where the prod- 
uct had to travel—from building 
to building, or from shop to shop 

in the process. 

The Stamford general manager 
is eliminating this method of 
manufacture and in the new pro- 
cedure each of the six floors will 
have a continuous production sys- 
tem based on these classifications 
of product: 


center 


Raw material brought into 
these floors—and in this case, it 
consists of material upon which 
primary operations have been 
completed in foundries and press 
shops—will go through a one-floor 
cycle of secondary operations. 
Each floor will have four similar 
areas: an area for secondary ma- 
chining operations; a storage area 
for machined parts; an assembly 
area; and a packaging area. 
Production is planned to take 
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straight line system 
be mechanically han 
belt and hangar 
a monorail systems 
ule equipment such as 

motorized hand 

1 lift trucks. 

the Stamford Division 


ng its present 92 de 


cattered over the e1 
14 locations in the 
ldings. Each of the six 
ffect, will be a singl 
hed operation lor a 
of related products The 
present indications are that a 
movement economy of abe ult 0) 
per cent will be achieved 
Where a plant must use several 
multi-stor buildings additional 
headaches are often in 
» often, in the past 
ings were not 
material sometir 
procees 1 from the fifth floo 
ilding to the fifth floor 
via an arduous trip 
itor across a road 
ip another elevator 
een some interesting 


ed to correct this 


rs between the buildings can 
cted with bridges which 
s truck runways. This will 
the tedious elevator trip 
ed handling of mate 
iilding to building as 
ge the elevators free 
rk. If there is bulk 
be handled, a_ bulk 
the screw. vacuum 
pe. can be used. For 
irtons, pallets and 
loads, a tray type 
roller conveyor has 
1 successful. Often max 
omy is achieved by 
ng a truck bridge and 

1 conveyor 
ous idea for connect 
iti-story buildings was 
a large paper box 
This manufacturer had 
s that were sepal ited 
10 feet. although for 
inifying” the prop 
er walls had been con 
ractically all inter-floor 
was inter-building 
Material went 
elevator and up in 
There were two small 
ne of the buildings 


iffair which served as 
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Then give HERC-ALLOY the 
toughest chain job in your 
plant. Our asking for " ‘ 
test reflects the confidenge 
given us by RC-ALLOM: 
service records from 


industry's leading 


“ a ee eee Se ti al 
HERC-ALLOY is America’s first alloy steel chain. For slings or 
other applications HERC-ALLOY Chain will prove that efficiency, 
safety and economy can go hand-in-hand. 


COLUMBUS McKINNON 


CHAIN CORPORATION 





GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: TONAWANDA, N. Y 


SALES OFFICES NEW YORK: « CHICAGO e CLE 


VELANI e SAN F 








the factory, and old elevator in 
the six-story adjacent warehouse. 
The two elevator shafts in the fac- 
tory were located in the center of 
the building, taking up valuable 
production space, and were not 
wholly adequate to handle the flow 


of materials from floor to floor. 

Management realized the 
hibitive cost of this antiquated 
operation and arranged for an ele- 


pro- 


vator company to make a survey. 
The 


placing of an elevator shaft be- 


engineers recommended the 


tween the two buildings for the 
installation of a modern freight 
elevator and also a passenger ele- 
vator. A great improvement in 
the flow of 
when the plan was put into effect. 


materials resulted 
When installing the new eleva- 
the difference in 
tion between floor levels in the two 


tors, the eleva- 
adjacent plants was a special prob- 
This 
elevators which have doors on two 
takes its 

of the 


then 


lem. was solved by using 
elevator 


floor 
building, 


The new 
load on the 


manufacturing 


sides. 


fourth 


goes up two feet and discharges 
the material in the warehouse 
building for distribution to stock. 

Where old, one-story plants are 
separated by a wide open area, it 
has often been found that roofing 
the area will provide additional 
warehouse space in addition to 
improving efficiency of operation. 
Although the yard may have been 
used for storage previously, order- 


liness and g 


ood housekeeping are 


easier to maintain when the area 
is covered. 

Two factors that most frequent 
ly govern the modernizing of anv 
production methods are the exist- 
ing set-up and the amount vou 
Other 


imagi- 


can spend to improve it 
factors are the engineering 
ingenuity available 


nation and 


either in your own organization 


or the consulting engineers—and 
how much free rein it’s given 
Remember, no old plant is ab- 
It’s the 
logical methods, not the age of the 
that 
the modernity of 


solutely hopeless. techno- 


building, really determine 


any plant 





The Safety Library 


Books, Pamphlets and Periodicals of Interest to Safety Men 








industrial Safety 


Industrial Accident Prevention By 
H. W. Heinrich. Published by McGraw 
Hill Book Company New York, 1950 
170 p.; price $5.00 

Ihe stature achieved by the two 
previous editions of Mr. Hein- 
rich’s book makes the 
third of interest in 


the safety field. 
The third 


others, is rich in case 


naturally 
( onsiderable 


like the 


histories, 


edition, 
anecdotes, examples the type ol 
thing that can only come out of 
a wide experience with the safety 


problems of industry 


The book 


volume on good paper, impressive 


itself is a readable 
and open. It suffers from retention 
of some of the poor halftones from 


the previous edition 


Industrial Accident Prevention 
contains perhaps the best and most 
lucid discussion of the philosophy 


Mr. Hein 


rich is a master of exposition, and 


of safety now in print. 
for persons new to the field of ac- 


cident prevention his book will 


prove invaluable. 


The book does not correct the 


weaknesses of organization and 
emphasis in its predec essors. The 
new volume, apparently to fill the 
omissions of the second edition. 
sets up chapters on motor vehicles, 
personal protective devices, acci 
dent 


remedy,” 


analysis and “selection of 
but gives some of them 
only summary treatment. 

rhe discussion of medical serv- 
ice is brief, and chiefly in terms 
of small plant needs, whereas the 
subject of industrial safety organi- 
zation is in terms of large-scale 
operations. The sketchy nature of 
these new sections is perhaps testi- 
mony to the fact that the scope 
of accident prevention work has 
widened greatly since Mr. Hein- 
rich started making his contribu- 
tions to it. A 


writer must either 


become an ency¢ lopedist, or re- 

strict a single volume to fewer as 

pects of safety. 
Mr. Heinrich 


over industrial psychology and the 


passes quickly 
problems of personal motivation of 
employees, despite the importance 
of these subjects in the control of 
unsafe practices and of their cur- 
rent emphasis in the safety work of 
today. 

One can regret, too, some of the 
sweeping generalizations (includ- 
ing the 4-to-] ratio) unsupported 
can be examined 


by data which 


and evaluated by the reader him- 
self. 

Both beginners and experts in 
industrial safety, particularly those 
who have not formerly owned a 
Heinrich, will find the book a use- 
ful source of information and of 
practical applications. 


Kent 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
Chemicals 


Francis 


Styrene Monomer. Published by 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion, 246 Woodward Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. 1950. 14 p. 


Price 20¢ (SD-37) 


National Defense 

Disaster Control. Reprint from 
American Machinist. Nov. 13, 
1950. p 27-166. Available from 
McGraw-Hill. 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Single 


iree. 


copy 


Principles of Plant Protection. 
Published by Munitions Board. 
1950, 24p. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, W ashing- 
ton 25, D. C. Price 15¢ 
No. D3.2:p69) 

Survival Under Atomic 
Published by National 
Resources Board, 1950. 3lp. For 
sale by the 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 10¢ (NSRB-Doc. 130) 


( Catalog 


Attack. 


Security 


Superintendent of 
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Service Industries 

Accident Hazards and Costs in 
he Service Industries. Published 
by Workmens’ Compensation 
Board. 80 Center St.. New York 
13, N. Y. 1950. 93p. Free (Bulle 
tin No. 5 


Tanks 

Cleaning Petroleum Storage 
Tanks. 2nd edition. Published by 
American Petreleum Institute, 50 
West 50th St.. New York 20, N. ¥ 
1950. 1 Ip Price 75¢ (Accident 


Prevention Manual No. 1 B) 


Workmens’ Compensation 
Proceedings of the National 
Conference on Workmens’ Com- 
pensation and Rehabilitation. 
March 1950. Published by U. S 
Bureau of Labor Standards. 119p 
For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25. D. C. 
Price 30¢ (Bulletin No. 122 
State Workmens’ Compensation 
Laws as of September 1950. Pub- 
lished by U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Standards. 1950. 47p. For sale by 
the Superi tendent of Documents. 
Washington 25. D. C. Price 20¢ 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Accident Statistics 

Work Injuries in the United 
States, 1949. (In Monthly Labor 
Review, Oct. 1950, p.478) 

Work Injury Rate in Reverse: 
{ccident Rate Increases. (In Labor 
Information Bulletin. Nov. 1950. 
p13.) 


Aeronautics 
Coordinated Crash Fire Con 
ol. (In National Fire Protection 
Quarterly, Oct. 1950. p.137) 


Construction 

Extra Precautions Make Super 
Safe Job. By Robert L. Moore. (In 
Construction Methods and Equip- 
ment Nov 1950 p.45) 


Fire Protection 

Fire Protection on a Modern 
U. S. Passenger Ship. By K. H. 
Wiley In National Fire Protec- 
tion Quarterly, Oct. 1950. p.123) 


Health 
Toxicology and Metabolic Ft 
fects of Fluorine-Containing Com- 
pounds By Dr. Joseph Larner. 
n Industrial Medicine and Sur 
y. Nov. 1950. p.335) 


To pa ¢ 
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Eyes RIGHT 
for your 
RIGHT Pyrenes!) EN 


Buy them the reliable, prompt, economical, New staitens steal shell—new low 


price. No annual recharging; no acid 
dangers. For fires in wood, paper 


easy way—from your local Pyrene jobber oie sok ee 





There’s one best extinguisher to guard any fire 
hazard. Call on your local Pyrene* jobber for the 
right Pyrenes for your hazards. Pyrene makes 
extinguishers for every fire hazard; jobbers carry 
various types in stock. That means you get 
immediate delivery, pay no freight charges from 
the factory. One invoice handles everything. And 
you deal with an established business right in 
your community 


New stainless steel extinguishers have been added 
to the seamless copper shell extinguishers in the - 

Pyrene line. Now more than ever, it pays you to VAPORIZING LIQUID 

standardize on a for precision workman- ee ae 
ship, real dependability, greatest dollar value. on electrical fires, too. 1 qt. and 114 
Write for narne of your local Pyrene jobber paneer a oi 


*T.M, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








it 


AIR FOAM 


Couple playpipe to hose line. Every 
19 gals. of water and | gal. of PYRENE 
Foam Compound yield 350 gals. of 
foam! For flammable liquids and 
Ordinary combustibles. 





MANUAL AND 
AUTOMATIC SYSTEMS 
Complete fire fighting systems using 
chemical foam or air foam. For storage 
tanks, dip tanks, loading racks, etc. 





ALSO CHEMICAL FOAM, 
SODA-ACID, PUMP TANK AND 
OTHER EXTINGUISHERS 

















Y Giprene PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1 Fy } 583 Belmont Avenue Newark 8, New Jersey 


. SA TeNcommens 4 


~~ Affiliated with C-O-Twe Fire Equipment Co. 








Ce Sat a te A 


They Hear Themselves Think 


-— EMPLOYEE’S voice is the 
key element of a new safety 
educational technique developed 
by the Consumers Cooperative As- 


sociation. Kansas City, Mo. 


Participants in plant and de- 


partmental safety meetings hear 
play-backs of wire recordings of 


W orkers 


also hear discussions held in other 


their own discussions 
installations, receive challenges to 
safety 
and pass along their own ideas and 


competition in oral form, 


suggestions to workers they've 


hever seen. 


The Association's safety depart- 
ment is concerned with accident 
prevention in plants in many states 
petroleum, 


and cities There are 


general manufacturing. warehous- 
ing and terminal operations. rhe 
typical installation is small. and 
the distances between them are 
great. ; ; 
The wire recorder has provided 
a means for stimulating employee 


participation in satety work and 


¥ 
ez 


arousing and maintaining interest. 


he basic technique used is this: 


The recording machine is taken 
by a safety department representa- 
tive to an installation. A meeting 
is held on some aspect of accident 
prevention involving the manager, 
the safety committee, or all em- 
ployees. The material which is of 
general interest and applicability 
Is recorded, his may be dis« us- 


sions of lifting. eye protec tion. 
respiratory equipment, fire preven- 
tion, fire fighting or any other 


topic of general interest. 


After the discussion, the record- 
ing is played back to the partici- 
pants. A challenge to competition 
with other plants may be added. 
The recording is then taken to an- 
other plant of a similar type in 


another community. 


There it is played to a group 
meeting of employees. These men’s 
interest is heightened by the fact 
that they are hearing down-to-earth 


workers like them- 


comment by 





By means of a wire recorder the safety program of the Consumers Cooperative Asso- 


ciaticin is carried to members at distant points. At the left of the picture is J. Lauren 


Shopen, safety director for the association; at the right, Glen Hamous, manager of 
the association's feed mill at Enid, Oklahoma 


selves working on similar opera- 
tions. There is no sense that they 
are being preached at by some- 
body in the “front office.” 

(At this meeting also, the discus 
sion is recorded, played back, and 
then forwarded on to another in- 
stallation. In this way, a complete 
circle of plants is maintained, each 
adding something new to the ideas 
passed on from others, and in turn 
forwarding its ideas along with 
those it received. 

J. Lauren Shopen, safety direc- 
tor of the Association, comments 
on this program as follows: 

“We have been using this meth- 
od for some time, and we believe 
it to be one of the most effective 
ways of disseminating safety in- 
formation and creating safety in- 
terest among supervisors and em- 
ployees. We are convinced that 
such a program, if consistently 
used and its use planned, can lead 
to lower frequency rates.” 


Shut-Down Compressor 
Was Still Dangerous 


The maintenance superintendent 
of a large plant in Tennessee, a 
man known for his diligence in 
teaching safety to his crew, re- 
marked to two of his men, who 
were with him at the time, that the 
belts driving a compressor were 
too tight. This was a multiple 
\-belt drive. 

The superintendent shut the 
compressor down and then took 
hold of the belts with both hands 
to demonstrate that they were too 
tight. This movement of the belts 
caused the pressure remaining in 
the cylinder to kick the wheel over. 
drawing both his hands under the 
belts. The cylinder discharged and 
then rolled back, 


hands. He suffered amputation of 


releasing his 


the left index hinger, right middle 
finger, severe lacerations of the 
right index finger and severe lacer- 
ation of the 
which, at the time of reporting, 


right ring finger 
looked as though it might have to 
be amputated. 

This, it is pointed out, could 
happen with many types of pres- 


sure machines. 


National Safety News, January, 1951 








THE HONOR ROLL 


Records of operation exceeding 500,000 
man-hours, or one yeor, if exposure 
exceeds 250,000 man-heurs, without « 
disabling (lost-time) injury are invited 





American Zine Co. of Illinois 
Electrolytic Div., Monsanto, Ill. 
October 28. 1949. to October 17. 


1950: 504,722 man-hours 


The Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Corp. 
Pueblo, Colo.—133 days 


598.367 man-hours. 


Combustion Engineering- 
Superheater, Inc. 

Chattanooga Div.—Power Boil- 
er Plant No. 1: 1,133,006 man- 
hours 

Heavy Sheet Iron Plant No 2 
511,067. Both records continuing 
as of December 11. 


Commercial Solvents Corp. 
Dixie Chemical Div., Sterling- 

ton, La September 12. 1949, to 

December 1. 1950; 787.451 man- 


hours: continuing. 


Norton Co. 
H orcester. Vass. 


1950: 696.729 man-hours. 


September 


Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 

Oregon Area, District Plant Out- 
side April 8. 1949, to December 
1. 1950: 2.235.870 man-hours; 


continuing 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Youngstown District Blast Fur- 
naces—356 days, 829.626 man- 


hours as of November { 8 


Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp. 

Haynes Stellite Div.. Kokomo, 
Ind July 26. 1947, to March 22. 
1950; 7,407,010 man-hours. This 
is the best record yet reported for 
the foundry industry. 


safe-breakers 
entered a bank. One approached 
the safe. took off his shoes and 
socks, and started to turn the dial 


One night two 


of the safe with his toes. 

“What's the matter?” said his 
pal. “Let’s open this thing and get 
out of here. 

Naw, it ll only take a minute 
longer and we ll drive them hinger 


print experts nuts.” 


National Safety News, Janvary, 1951 








STEADILY RISING 
COSTS—-growing user 
demands— imminent labor 
shortages! These very real conditions 
need not pose frightening problems to 
alert and able management. 
Given proper machines, manpower can 
deliver a great deal. more power—and enjoy 
doing it; more power that translates into 
greater production at lower cost. 
Now that CLARK has added Powered Hand 
Trucks to its Leadership Line of Fork Lift 
Trucks and Industrial Towing Tractors, it is 
better fitted than ever before to help 
Management meet the challenges of a most 
critical era. For it is in the field of Materials 
Handling that the greatest opportunities for 
savings, for increased production, for improved 
efficiency and for the betterment of 
employee relations are to be found. 
In every piece of CLARK materials- 
handling equipment, there is MORE 
POWER FOR MANPOWER. 

And it is yours to employ 
yours to enjoy. 


sca RK FORK T RUCKS 


| Ano POWERED HAND TRI CKS INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


| 


Let us send you INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION + CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPAL - BATTLE CREEK! 47 saicHIGAN 
© concise, easy- Please send Condemed Catclog [) Movie Digest 
to-read catalog a “ . “— 
on CLARK'S 
Leadership Line. 








Outline Safety Integration 
Procedures in Engineering Courses 


As a result of recommendations 
made by the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the President’s Conference 
on Industrial Safety at its meeting 
in Washington last June, the Uni- 
of Marvland offered the 


use of its College of Engineering 


versity 


for an experimental endeavor to 
method of 


into the engi- 


determine a practical 
safety 
neering curricula. 
Labor Standards, I 


of Labor. was requested to co- 


integrating 
The Bureau of 
S. Department 


operate in this project 


The initial conferences revealed 
that it feasible to 
integrate safety into all the exist- 
this 
for this first ex- 


would not be 
ing engineering courses at 
time. Therefore, 
perimental year, integration activ- 
ities were limited to the Mechanical 
out of 
selected 


Engineering curriculum 
which 16 
The experience gained in the -se- 


lected Mechanical 


Engineering will be 


courses were 
courses of the 
curriculum 
utilized to develop integration ma- 
terial later for the other engineer- 


ing. departments 


It was felt that 
during the 


Freshman } eal 


sometime freshman 


year the prospective engineer 
should become acquainted with the 
accident problem in this country. 
It was suggested that a practicing 
safety engineer address the fresh- 
men concerning these problems in 
Introduc- 
and at the 
safety 


responsibilities and duties of pro- 


the freshman course in 
tion to Engineering 
time 


same point out the 


fessional engineers 

Also during the freshman year, 
safety 
English courses, namely, composi- 
literature. This integra- 
tion will take the form of themes 


relating to safety and will be co- 


will be integrated into the 


tion and 


ordinated with the current work of 
the freshman classes in English 
Safety 


the public 


integated into 
This 


pattern 


will also be 
speaking courst 


integration will follow the 


of the work done in the compost- 
tion and literature courses. 


The 


tion procedure used for the sopho- 


Sophomore Year integra- 
more year is an attempt to bring 
safety to the functional level. This 
was done by inserting material in 
the texts used for shop work. These 
insertions are given to the shop 
instructors to fit into their outlines 
best. In 
sufficient material was developed 


as they deem addition. 
to aid the instructor in integrating 
safety into the actual prac tice work 


done in the shops. 


Manufacturing processes was 
chosen as an ideal course for safety 
integration. as the student 
this first 


familiar with the various methods 


engi- 
neer at time becomes 
of manufacturing. In this instance, 
a supplement was written to the 
text used. and the instructor will 


incorporate this material in his 
present outline. In addition, many 
references were given to nationally 
accepted standards with the expec- 
that the 


would also familiarize himself with 


tation student engineer 


this material. 


Junior Year. The courses in the 
junior year of the Mechanical En- 
gineering curriculum are basically 
theoretical in nature and little of 
the laboratory work 
safety The 
sibility in this year is occasionally 


permits of 


integration. ynly pos- 


to provide a lecture with supple- 
mentary reading material so as to 
keep the student conscious of the 
safety problem as it will affect him 
in his future relations with indus 
try. 


The 


procedure for the senior year was 


Senior Year. integration 
through the medium of specific 
insertions in the rather spec ialized 
and Air 
Conditioning, Design of Machine 


Mechanical 


neering Practice. are examples of 


courses, Refrigeration 


Elements, and Engi- 


the more spec ialized courses for 


which specrhe insertions were 


made. It was felt that integration 
textbook in- 
sertion, and also by supplementary 
Here 


engineer Is expec ted to familiarize 


should be made by 


material. again the student 
himself with standards applicable 
to the particular course of study. 
thinking at the 


versity is that integration into en- 


Present Uni- 
gineering is the proper approach 
builds the 


into specifi 


since it safety factor 
and causes 


think of 


and 


courses, 
the student engineer to 
production, efficiency safety 
simultaneously. In future revisions 
textbooks, it is 


hoped that safety procedures will 


of engineering 


be incorporated into the instruc- 


tion material. 


Nort The a 


from 


EpiTror’s companying 


1 le contains excerpts 
on Safety Integration 
Dean S. S. Steinberg 
neering, University of Maryland 
National 


Education by 


a report 

Procedures by 
College of Engi 
It wa 
presented at the Conference 
Safety Colleges and 
Ohio, November 


Universities, Cincinnati 


19-2] 1950 





Personals 








Recalled to Service 
MEYER, 
Sarety News 


Ropert L. associate 
editor of NATIONAI 
and editor of the Congress Trans- 
actions has been recalled to mili- 
tary service. He reported at Camp 
Atterbury for assignment in De- 
cember. 

During World War II he served 
in the European 


in the infantry 


theater and continued in the re- 


serve as first lieutenant. 


Heads Pennsylvania R.R. 
Safety Work 

J. T. Wititams, formerly as- 
sistant to the Altoona Works man- 
ager, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of safety for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad with headquarters 
in Philadelphia. He 
Thomas H. 


December l. 


suc¢ eeds 


Carrow who retired 
after 


vears of railroad service. of which 


more than 50 


10 years have been de- 
work. 


a native of Jersey 


more than 
voted to safety 

Mr. Williams 
City, N. J from 


was graduated 


National Safety News, January, 1951 





the Stevens Institute of Technol 

in 1934. The following year 

wcame a special apprentice on 
the railroad after having worked 
in various capacities while attend 
ng school. He advanced through 
numerous positions becoming as 
sistant to the Altoona Works man 
wer in May, 1947. 


Mallalieu Retires 
From NBFU 
W. I MALLALIEU, the “orand 


old man of the fire insurance busi 
ness,’ who has been associated 
with the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters for 50 years, and its 
general manager since 1910, re 
tired from active duty with the 
National Board on December 31. 
1950 

He is succeeded by Lewis A 
VinceNT, head of the National 
Board’s Actuarial Bureau since 
1945. Mr. Vincent. a West Point 
graduate. has been associated with 
the Board since 1929 and served 
as assistant to the general manager 
from 1942 to 1945. 

Mr. Vincent was born in Meri 
den, Conn.., 1905, and attended 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., before his appointment to 
West Point. During the war he 
was advisory fire protection engi 
neer and consultant to the War De 
partment in Washington, D. ¢ 
Since 1945 he has been in charge 
of the National Board’s Actuarial 


Bureau which gathers statistics on 


fire losses and fire insurance for 
member companies, state insu! 
ance departments and fire mat 
shals 

Mr. Mallalieu was born in 1874 
in Jersey City. In 1897 he was 
graduated from Stevens Institute 
of Technology as a mechanical en 
gineer. After a brief experience in 
industry he joined the NBFU in 
1900. For six years he served as 
in electrical inspector in the New 
York suburban field. In 1906 he 
was placed in charge of the Board's 
engineering department. 

He has been influential in the 
promotion of better building con- 
struction. Under his direction suc- 
cessive editions of the Board’s 
model building code have been 
published. This code has been the 
basis for the building laws in many 
U. S. cities. He developed the 
Board’s “catastrophe plan,” a pro 
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puttin's a breeze... 
his mind's at ease 


Yes sir, here’s a chap that can really 
concentrate on a putt! He knows 
that a flash fire can’t stop produc- 
tion at his plant . . . equipment, 
: materials, buildings, and the lives 
se ae of einployees are fully protected 
with modern, approved C-O-TWO 
Fire Protection Equipment. 


You, too, can have this same ease of 
mind about your factory, mill, ware- 
house, power station or research 
center. There are fire hazardous 
areas that particularly need C-O- 
TWO fast, positive fire protection: 
spray booths, dip tanks, solvent 
baths, electrical equipment enclo- 
sures, mixing vats, storage tanks, 
pump rooms, record vaults, store 
rooms, especially anywhere there’s 
danger of flammable liquid or elec- 
trical fires. At many locations a 
C-O-TWO Combination Smoke 
Detecting and Fire Extinguishing 
System is a “must”. The first trace 
of smoke in a protected area sounds 
an alarm . .. then fast, clean, non- 
damaging, non-conducting carbon 
dioxide blankets the fire, putting it 
out in seconds, before it spreads and 
causes extensive damage ...no lin- 
gering odors, no water damage with 
carbon dioxide. 


So, whatever your fire protection 
problem, let an expert C-O-TWO 
Fire Protection Engineer help you in 
planning complete and up-to-date 
fire protection facilities now. Write 
us today ... tell us about your par- 
ticular fire hazards, our experience 
is at your disposal . . . there is no 
obligation of course. 


C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 © NEW JERSEY 


Salis and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
Affiliated with Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Squeez-Grip Caron Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers * Dry Ch | Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 








cedure designed to enable fire in- 
surance companies to bring aid to 
stricken The 


was used effectively after the Texas 


communities plan 
City explosion 

In both World Wars, Mr. Malla- 
lieu served as a dollar a year man, 
helping to safeguard the nation’s 
mil'tary and naval establishments 
against fire. He is a past president 
of the National 
Association. 


19292 


Protection 
1921 


serving in and 


Joun J. AHERN, director of fire 
protection and safety engineering 
at Illinois Institute of Technology, 
has been elected first president of 
the Society of 


Fire Protection Engineers 


newly-organized 


The organization is a pro- 
section of the National 
Association. Its 
the profes- 


new 
fessional 
Fire Protection 
object is to promote 

sional standing of fire protection 


engineers, and will set national 
standards and determine qualifica- 
tions 


Mr. Ahern 


lor’s degree in fire protection en- 


received his 


gineering at Illinois Tech in 1935. 
worked 


as an engineer and investigator for 


Following graduation he 
several insurance companies. From 
1942 to 1945 he was with the Ord- 
nance department 


and organized 


and conducted war-training pro- 
grams in explosives and industrial 
safety. 

He joined the Illinois Tech staff 


in 1945 as professor and director 
of the Institute’s department 


SAFETY ENGINEER 


The man we want has 


capable 


ressive 


personality mnducting 


safety meetin nployees 


safety 


conscious 


in some held of engines g with about 


three years or more in industrial safety 


chemical manufacturing plant or 


Membership in 


Safety 


in i 
equivalent (merican 
Society of Engineers is desira 


essential. We are an old 


well-established 


ble but not 
hemica 


Midwest 


Please submit 


ifacturing 
plant in the 


omplete resume olf pre 


vious educatior personal 


experience 
eived and expected. and 
orde A] replies 

Address Box 415, 
News 


data, salary re 
reference in that 
treated in conhdence 


NATIONAI SAPETY 


bae he- : 


chief 
Standard 
Accident Insurance ( ompany, com 
pleted 25 
company 

Mr. 


the same capacity for the Planet 


Harry H. RicHarpson 


safety engineer for the 
years of service with the 
on November 16. 


Richardson, who serves in 


Insurance Company, Standard’s 
fire and marine affiliate, was pre- 
sented with a service pin by E. A. 
Warnica, v ice-president of the com- 
panies, and received a wrist watch 
from the 


his associates in safety 


engineering department. 


Peters has been 
Jones & 


Steel Corp. to the newly created 


Georce C. 
promoted by Laughlin 
position of safety engineer in the 
office of the supervisor of safety 


and welfare, Pittsburgh 


Mr. 


sistant 


Peters formerly as 
superintendent safety 


Aliquippa Works. 


He is a graduate of the University 


was 
and welfare at 


of Pittsburgh and was first em- 


1928. 


ployed at Aliquippa in 





OBITUARY] 





CHARLES G. DURFEE 
Cuarces G. DURFEE, vice-presi- 
dent and member of the board of 
Manufacturing 


directors. Pyrene 














JANUARY.15-31 


Newark, N. J., died 
13 at Los An 
geles where he was attending a 
Petro- 


Company, 
suddenly November 
meeting of the American 
leum Institute. 


Vir. Durfee 


in chemical, engineering and fire 


was widely known 
protection circles. He was gradu- 
ated from Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University in 1918 
with the degree of Ph.B. and re- 
ceived the degree of M.E. from 
the Yale Graduate School in 1920. 
Joining Pyrene as sales engineer 


1928, 


in he had been Vice-presi- 
dent in charge of engineering since 
1948. 


Interest in fire safety brought 
him membership on several com- 
the National 


Association and chairman- 


mittees of Fire Pro- 
tection 
ship of the laboratories committee 
of the Fire Extinguisher Manufac- 
Association. During World 
War II he served as consultant for 
the Office of 


the filming of two motion pictures 


turers 


Civilian Defense in 


on protection against incendiary 


bombing. 


HUGO A. KLEMM 

Huco A, KLEMM, supervisor of 
industrial safety education for 
Safety and Sanitation Department. 
State of Wisconsin, Madison, died 
October 12 after a short illness. 

Mr. Klemm New- 
ton, Manitowoc Wis.. 
September 6, 1903. He was gradu- 
of Wis- 
1926 and became asso- 
ciated the department in 
1934. 1939 he had 
secretary-treasurer of the Wiscon- 


was born at 


County, 


ated from the University 
consin in 
with 
Since been 


sin Council of Safety. 


HARRY W. DARR 
Harry W. Darr, former super- 
of safety for the Johnstown 
Plant of Bethlehem Steel Company, 
died at his 
November 24 after a brief illness. 


Visor 


home in Johnstown 

Prior to his retirement August 
1, 1950, Mr. Darr had 
sociated with safety work at Bethle- 


been as- 
hem for 36 years. He was born in 
Pa., March 26, 1881, 
and became assistant safety engi- 
1914. In 
1928 he became supervisor of safe- 
the 


Somerset, 
neer at Johnstown in 
tv for plant. For many years 
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he was a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Metals Section 
of the National Safety Council and 


was general chairman 1935-36 


An article, “Bigger Loads 
Fewer Injuries,” based on a paper 
presented at the Greater New York 
Safety Conference shortly before 
his retirement, was published in 
the October NATIONAL SAFETY 
NEWS 





The 


President’s Medal 


Awards made by the National Safety 
Council for resuscitation by the Prone 
Pressure Method 





D. O. KimmeE., Jr.. 
Kentucky Utilities Co.., 
City. Ky electric shock. 


RicHarp D. GReIss, supervisor, 


serviceman, 
Central 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Lom- 
bard, Ill. 


O. F. HINKLE, pumper, Venezue- 


drowning. 


la Gulf Refining Co., Port LaCruz, 
Venezuela, and R. S. BEenepicr, 
Neville Island, Pa. 


tion 


asphyxia- 


Henry B. Livery, electrician, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Steelton, Pa. 

electric shock. 

RusseLtt M. Lorey, electrician, 
Illinois Power Co., Decatur, Il 
elec tri shoe k 

Louts O. Geroux, former safe 
ty supervisor and service foreman 
(retired), Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co.. Forest Lake, Minn 
electric shock 

LEONARD Ross AUCKLAND, ga 
Hydro-Electric 


Commission of Ontario. 


rage mechanic. 
Power 
Toronto drowning. 
KENNETH Riptcey, line foreman, 
Illinois Power Co., Greenville, Ill. 
electric shock. 
PIQUETTE, asst. line 
Electric Co.., 
drowning. 
ERNEST KENYON, machinist, In- 
ternational 


GERALD 
foreman, Saguenay 
Roberval, Quebec 
Aeronautical Corp.. 


Toronto drowning. 


It takes a baby about two years 
to learn to talk, and the rest of 
his life to learn to keep his mouth 
shut. 
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Willie’s about to 
BREAK A RECORD 


Unfortunately, it’s the plant’s safety record. And Willie will be mighty 


lucky if that’s all he breaks. 


Slipping accidents can be prevented — simply and economically 
—with Wyandotte Zorball*. This all-purpose floor absorbent absorbs 
oil, grease, water, paint and other liquids — provides soiled floors 


with an immediate anti-skid surface. 


Zorball is nonflammable and, even when saturated with oil, it 
resists burning. It’s harmless to fabrics, wood, metals and rubber and 
will not irritate the skin of those who handle it. Because Zorball 
won't cake, pack or form “mud,” it will not readily cling to workers’ 


shoes. This helps assure a cleaner, safer plant or shop. 


For safety’s sake, get acquainted with Wyandotte Zorball today. 
For information, just call your nearest Wyandotte Representative. 
*Wyandoftte Zorball is listed by Underwriters’ Loborotories, Inc. 


THE WYANDOTTE LINE--all-purpose floor 
absorbent: Zorball; floor wax: Anti-Slip 
Wox; germicides: Steri-Chlor, Spartec; 
maint | $: Detergent, F-100, 
El-Bee, Paydet; detergent-sanitizers: Tri- 
Bac, Kromet—in fact, specialized prod- 
ucts for every cleaning need. 





WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


andotfe 


266. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Glass or Metal... 
HARD BOILED HAT 


protection can’t be beat 


Now you can get the famous Bullard 
shock-absorbing safety hat design in 
either molded Fiberglas or special alloy 
aluminum. Unique ribbed crown is the 
safest ever built. Greatest protection; 
light weight; easiest to wear on any job. 


Glass” Hard Boiled Hats are available 
in solid molded colors and white—even a 
glow-in-the-dark model; passes all tests 
for electrical shock resistance; impact 
resistance; is water- and flame-resistant. 
Aluminum Hard Boiled Hats are hand- 
somely finished in satin-like natural 
metal. Passes standard drop tests; safe to 
wear where electrical shock is no hazard. 


Keep your men better dressed; safer, 
cooler and more comfortable with Hard 


Boiled Hats. 


cave, MONED 


“ea 


STOCK 
size fics all 
heads; instantly 
adjustable 
Six-second ham- 
mock - sweat- 
band change 
Chin straps, lamp brackets and winter liner available 


Write for circular and prices 


E.D. BULLARD COMPANY 


EVERYTHING 


BULLARD 


IN SAFETY 


*Trade Mark 
Registered 


FIRST 


275 Eighth St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


IN HEAD PROTECTION 


Brazil Utilities 
Make Safety Gains 


A 65 per cent reduction in em- 
ployee accident rates since 1945 
and an increasing number of top 
awards in annual contests of the 
Inter-American Safety Council of 
New York are announced for 
American & Foreign Power Com- 
subsidiaries 


pany’s public utility 


in Brazil. 


Six of 19 subsidiaries won first- 
place honors in the 1949 contest, 
in which 80 Latin-American com- 
panies participated. The six sub- 
sidiaries are: 

Cia. Férca e Luz Nordeste do 
Brasil, serving Natal and Maceié: 
Pernambuco Tramways & Power 
Co., Ltd., Recife; Cia. Forca e Luz 
de Minas Gerais, Belo Horizonte: 
Cia. Paulista de Forca e Luz, in- 
terior Sao Paulo; Cia. Force e Luz 
do Parana, Curitiba, and Cia. Car- 
ris Porto Alegrense, Porto Alegre. 
Their services include electric, 
street railway and telephone. They 
won in classifications from 500 to 
1,000 employees to 1,000 to 3,000. 


In presenting plaques, Capt. J. 
N. Parrott, executive manager of 
the Inter-American Safety Coun- 
cil, notes that Foreign Power’s 19 
Brazilian subsidiaries today have 
an accident frequency rate of only 
36 per million man hours of work, 
compared with 104 in 1945. This 
is based on consolidated results 


of electric, street railway, tele- 


phone, gas and other operations. 

For this record Capt. Parrott 
praises the teamwork of Brazilians 
and North 


operation of Brazil’s national safe- 


Americans, and the co- 
ty organization, Associacgio de 
Brasileira para Prevencao de Aci- 
dentes. He points out that the sub- 
sidiaries, 11,000 em- 


ployees, serving 340 communities 


which have 


in ten states, also are contributing 
to public safety through educa- 
tional programs for schools and 
other centers. Emphasis is placed 
on artificial respiration measures 
for electric shock cases. 


Recalling his visit to Brazil in 
1940, Capt. Parrott states that in- 
dustry then was making but only 
sporadic attempts to promote safe- 
ty. “Since that date intense safety 
heen developed. 


activities have 


Fewer fatalities and a tremendous 
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reduction in the number of acci- 
dents are evidence that safety pro 

otion 1s paying dividends in the 
saving of lives and dollars that 
cannot be measured.” 

The Brazilian subsidiaries were 
first entered in the contest in 1947, 
but failed to place, despite a sharp 
cut in accident rates. In 1948 Per 
nambuco Tramways was cited 
Gains over the 1949 record are ex- 
pected in the Safety Council’s 1950 


contest 


[he safety program is directed 
by a committee at Cia. Auxiliar 
de Emprésas Elétricas Brasileiras, 

de Janeiro, administrative 
service organization for Foreign 
Power’s subsidiaries in Brazil. The 
ommittee, headed by Carl J. Sny- 
der, vice president of Emprésas 
Elétricas and E. P. Matheson 
safety director, works with man 
agement of the subsidiaries and 
with Brazil’s national safety or- 
ganization. Blended, in continuing 
research, are the best practices of 
ill public service companies in 


Brazil and other countries 


For artificial respiration, the 
ommittee sponsors the Schafer 
ethod and periodic instructions 


and demonstrations are given 


Capt. Parrott points out that 
previously cinder and ash removal 
it thermal generating plants 

uused great numbers of acci- 
lents. This toll has been virtually 
eliminated through new safeguards 
the safety committee has devel 
oped. Similar safety gains, he 
adds, are being achieved on other 


operations of the subsidiaries 


President's Conference 
Committees to Meet 


A two-day meeting of technical 
ommittee members of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Industrial 
Safety will be held in Washington 
May 8 and 9, according to an an- 
nouncement by the coordinating 


committee of the Conference 


The eight technical committees 
will meet separately as well as 
jointly, and there will be consid- 
eration of progress in the holding 
\f State or Governors’ Conferences 
on Industrial Safety. 





| support THE GREEN CROSS 


= 
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FURST BS -hour Rolling Fire Door 
a 


Approved since 1939 by the Board 
of Standards and Appeals of New York City 


Rita ~ 


- —~ we 


The two “Akbar” Fire Doors above ore on opposite sides of a fire-wall opening. 
Fire gutted the building on one side of the wall, as shown in the photo at left, 
but did not pass through either of the “Akbar Doors. 


The famous Kinnear Rolling Fire Door 


f “AKBAR” Doors, made only 
by Kinnear, were the first steel roll- 
ing doors approved by the Board of 
Standards and Appeals of New York 
City. 


v A strong push-down spring 


gives “AKBAR” 


downward start when automatically 


Doors a positive 
released. 


¥ Downward speed of “AK- 
BAR” Doors is controlled, for 


greater safety to building occupants 


ff Safety device prevents steel 
curtain from pulling loose at top 
or falling below floor level. 


V “AKBAR” Doors of hand lift 
type can be raised after automatic 
closure, for emergency exits, and 


will close again automatically. 


¥ **AKBAR”’ Doors can_ be 
equipped for regular daily service 


use, with motor or manual control. 


Wf “AKBAR” Doors, often con- 
cealed above door lintel, remain out 


of the way, out of view, until used. 


7 Rugged interlocking steel-slat 
construction gives extra years of 
trouble-free service. Built in various 


sizes, easily installed. 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


FACTORIES: 


1720-40 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 


1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco, Calif 


Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 





LON ee EA el NO i TR 


SEALS IN 
WORKING SAFETY 





Sandblasters wear this protective 


» helmet in complete comfort! It's made 
fof lightweight Duralumin and the 


snap-in cape is a positive dust seal. 
A new streamlined safety break-valve, 
adjustable to any pressure, maintains 
steady air flow over the ‘‘wide-view" 
window for clear, fogless vision and 
effortless breathing. For top grinding 
and abrasive operation safety... 


WRITE for Information and Prices 


BP. McDONALD C0. 


Manufactirers & Distributors 
of Industrial Satety 


Equipment 


5112 SOUTH HOOVER STREET 
LOS ANGELES 37, CALIFORNIA 
Other Offices in San Francisce and Housten 


Can We Measure 


By J. V. 


HE word attitude is one of 
those terms which is used 
constantly by laymen as well as by 
the scientists. To each person 
using the word it has a difierent 
meaning; seldom is its use the 
same for any two individuals. 
Moreover. I dare say, few persons 
would care to try to define exactly 
what they meant in using the word 
“attitude.” 

I shall not atten pt to give you 
a definition; | doubt that I could 
give you one which would satisfy 
you. | shall rather resort to a com- 
parison to convey my idea. It has 
been said that motives and mo- 
tivation are the power plant of the 
human animal. [f this be so, then 
attitude is the valve through which 
motivation must operate. If mo- 
tives correspond to the main- 
spring of a watch, then attitude 
is the escapement wheel thereof. 
Attitude sets the stage or the per- 
imeter within which man operates. 

To attempt to evaluate the im- 
portance of attitude is futile it 
is the sine qua non which can make 
useful or useless any or all of the 
abilities or qualifications the in- 
dividual may possess. There is no 
way to overestimate the impor- 
tance of attitude in the total prob- 
lem of vehicle operation. 

If we grant this importance of 
attitude, it 


swer the question, “How can we 


becomes vital to an- 
measure attitude?” Or, we might 
just as well postulate another ques- 
tion, “Can attitude be measured?” 

There is no absolute answer to 
either question. I can answer and 
defend a yes or a no, depending 
on how you define your terms. 
Primarily, the answer of yes or no 


revolves around the degree of ac- 


Tue Avutuor: J. V. Waits is 
Principal Investigator, Institute for 
Research in Relations, 


Washington, D. C. This article was 


Human 


presented at the Joint Session of 
Transit and Commercial Vehicle 
Sections, 38th National Safety 


Congress. 


Attitude? 


WAITS 


curacy of measurement which you 
demand. 

To illustrate, suppose you want 
to employ only men between 5 
feet 8 inches and six feet in height. 
You could attain this goal with 
little trouble by 
most modern equipment available 
on the market. And the error in- 
volved could be kept within 1/100 
of an inch. 


employing the 


If you are thinking in any such 
terms when you talk about meas- 
uring attitude, you are doomed to 
disappointment. Neither can we 
measure attitude in terms of the 
accuracy of mental tests, knowl- 
edge, or even most aptitude tests. 

The measurement of an_indi- 
vidual’s attitude even to a specific 
situation is at best crude indeed. 
It is fraught with many dangers 
and is subject to wide fluctuations 
even when we have the full co- 
operation of the 
tested. The errors of measurement 


person being 
are very large. As you well know, 
an employment situation is not 
conducive to the full cooperation 
of the testee. He wants a job and 
is certainly not going to help find 
out his attitude is bad if he can 
help it. 

I know of no test or attitude 
scale that I would be willing to 
trust in such a situation that 
is, where the subject is putting his 
best foot forward, and where the 
test must give individual predic- 
tion in the hands of the average 
employment ofhce personnel. 


Group Attitude 


Turning now to group attitude 
we find a somewhat different an- 
swer. By and large, the attitude of 
a group can be assessed with a 
fair degree of accuracy. The condi- 
tions are: a well standardized 
scale tailor-made to fit the specific 
attitude in question; administra- 
optimal conditions; 
taken anonymously. 


tion under 
scale to be 
Those filling out such a scale must 
be convinced that they cannot later 
be identified individually and that 
there is an honest desire to ob- 
tain their attitude. For this reason 
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it is usually best to have such 
measurements made by someone 
outside the immediate firm. Such 
group measurement has the defi- 
ciency that it is useless for indi- 
vidual remedial action, but it is 
invaluable in planning and man- 
agement decisions. 

We are presently engaged in a 
survey where attitude of personnel 
is a vital question and we are us- 
ing a group attitude scale. While 
conclusive results are not yet 
available, enough data is at hand 
to indicate strongly that this type 
of attitude can be successfully 
measured 

A Complicated Problem 

Let us turn now to another at- 
titude problem. Attitude is not a 
constant: it is a variable. More- 
over, an individual does not have 
an attitude. he has a whole con- 
stellation of them. His attitude is 
not good or bad. It may be good 
on some things and extremely bad 
on others. Not only is this true, 
but attitude shifts from day to 
day and, for that matter, from 
hour to hour. It may be one thing 
now and in the very next hour it 


| 
WINTER WARMTH 


@ LOW PRICE 
@ SNUG FITTING 
@ LIGHT WEIGHT 


STA(SJAFE WIND SOCK 


THE THROW-AWAY 
WINTER LINER 


Stockingette weave for form fitting comfort 
and warmth—PLUS a price low enough so 
you can throw it away when dirty—that's 
the StaSafe Wind Sock, only $2.40 a 
dozen. Mail your order today! 


STANDARD SAFETY EQUIPMENT CO. 


232 W. Ontario St., Chicago 10, Ill 
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may be oriented through a full 180 certainly he will never be 5 feet 
degrees. 8 inches. But the mere fact that 
Attitude is affected by every- a man has a certain attitude today 
thing that happens to the man. His is no asurance that he will have 
home life, his avocations, the treat- that attitude six months or six days 
ment he receives from his fellow from now when he is on your pay- 
employees and his supervisors, the roll. Much of what that attitude 
public, his sleep the night before, will be can be controlled by you 
and a thousand other uncontrolled and your management practices 
variables may enter into the situa- will have profound influence on 
tion. whether the progression is toward 
If you employ a man six feet good or bad. 
tall you have great assurance that So much for the theory of the 
his height will change little if any; To page 92 


ANOTHER INSPECTION REPORT ON 
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Feralun Safety Treads after 23 years of 
service at the Ketterlinus Lithographic 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“,. no signs of wear after 23 years” 


There’s a lot of daily traffic between departments of this busy litho- 
graphic company, yet for 23 years Feralun Safety Treads have with- 
stood the punishment of thousands of hurrying feet—with “no signs 
of wear.” 

A quarter-century of resistance to wear—a quarter-century free from 
maintenance and repairs—and a quarter-century of underfoot safety, 
too, on Feralun’s non-slip surface with many years of service ahead. 


Examples like this show why architects, engineers and builders insist 
on Feralun treads, nosings and plates. Made of cast iron with wear- 
resistant abrasive particles securely embedded in walking surfaces, 
including the nosings, Feralun provides a sure-footed “grip” that keeps 
feet from slipping—and wears and wears. The coupon below will bring 
you full information on Feralun. Send it today. 


Also available in Bronze, (Bronzalun)—Aluminum, (Alumalun)—and 
Nickel Bronze, (Nicalun). 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
SS 9S SS OOOO Owe, 
AMERICAN Gentlemen: Please send me full information on J] 
Feralun. (NSN 1-51) fj 


ABRASIVE METALS CO. 7am ae ——. 


Coit Street cig 


Street 


! 
! 
Irvington 11, N. J City ; State 1 
-! 
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‘PROTECTION 
at amazing low cost 





i 


“Woven-Gards” are hand pro- 
tectors, mitts, pads and sleeves 
made of a new safety material. 
They provide flexibility, com- 
fort, resistance to abrasion and 
cutting far beyond that of any- 
thing used before. They are ex- 
tremely oil-abscrbent and do 
an excellent job when handling 
oily, slippery sheets. The por- 
ous weave makes them one of 
the finest protectors for han- 
dling lower temperatures. En- 
thusiastic users say they have 
never seen values like ‘““Woven- 
Gards.”’ Excellent protection at 
lowest cost. Send now for de- 


scriptive folder and prices. 


Industrial Gloves Co. 


(In Canada: Safety Supply ¢ T 


el-Grip 


INDUSTRIAL 


Safety App 


YOUR ALLY, THE DOCTOR 


By C. SCOTT McKINLEY, M.D. 


7 HAT WAS the origin of in- 
dustrial medicine? We have 
seen that the safety department is 
a newcomer in industry, and that 
the safety engineer has been pro- 
duced within industry. If he leaves 
safety activities, he will probably 
remain in industry 

The industrial medical depart- 
ment is likewise a newcomer in in- 
dustry. However, when the physi- 
cian comes to industry, he comes 
as a doctor; and if he leaves, he 
will probably return to the com- 
munity as a physician. He comes 
as a member of a profession that 
has used as an ethical guide an 
oath dating back to Hippocrates, 
who lived 400 years before Christ. 

Industrial medicine is a develop- 
ment of the last 150 years, the ma- 
chine age; the industrial physician 
is a much more recent develop- 
ment; however, his code is based 
on standards over 2,000 years old; 
and his professional standards are 
guided by this code, his profes- 
sional training, and his profes- 
sional associations. 

Although the industrial doctor 
is quite recent and industrial medi- 
cine as such has developed in the 
last 150 years, occupational dis- 
eases were known before the Chris- 
tian era. Hippocrates himself some 
400 years B.C. described diseases 
of metal workers, tailors, fisher- 
men and others. Pliny the Elder 
(23-79 A. D.) described a protec- 
tive mask to prevent inhalation of 
poisonous dusts and y ipors. Galen 
(131-201), who was the founder 
of experimental physiology, had 
many references to occupational 
diseases. 

Ramazzini (1633-1714) the 
“Father of Industrial Medicine” 
Ww rote on the diseases of tradesmen. 
This book contained an exhaustive 
review of the literature, and in it 


THe Autuor: Dr. C. Scott Mce- 
Kinley is Medical Director, Bake- 
lite Corporation, Bound Brook, 
V. i This article has been con- 
densed from a paper presented be- 
fore the Twentieth Annual Con- 
vention of the Greater New York 
Safety Council. 


he described about 100 different 
occupations and the special haz- 
ards of each. 

Since its beginning medicine has 
been interested in occupation ef- 
fects on man’s health. 

With the machine age and mod- 
ern industry the industrial doctor, 
as well as the safety engineer, has 
had his frustrating periods. At 
times he was considered by mem- 
bers of his profession as a finger 


wrapper unable to “make a 


go 
of private practice. Even as the 
safety engineer was to just stop 
accidents, the doctor was thought 
to just repair the results of trauma. 

As the years have gone by, in- 
dustry has not only realized that 
proper care of injuries is vital; 
but that proper pre-placement, 
checkup, and toxic exposure ex- 
aminations are likewise vital and 
may greatly reduce the repair 
phase. In other words, the medical 
department is attempting to pre- 
vent and not just treat a goal 
similar to that of the safety depart- 
ment. 

During the early phases of safe- 
ty and medical departments, the 
similarity of these goals was not as 
obvious; and because of less con- 
tact, misunderstandings could read- 
ily arise. The man with faulty vi- 
sion running a crane and causing 
an accident is a concrete example 
of the obvious inter-relationship of 
safety and medicine in industry. 
Pre-placement examinations play a 
basic role in controlling accidents, 
injuries, and illnesses. 

How can cooperation be ob- 
tained? There must be clear cut 
delineation of functions and re- 
sponsibilities. If such clarification 
is not made, personnel from either 
department may transgress into 
areas of activity or responsibility 
that are not their’s, and in so do- 
ing, cause misunderstanding and 
ill feeling. The organizational chart 
will vary in different industries; 
but as long as the personnel of the 
individual departments under- 
stands their responsibilities and 
functions, possibility of such mis- 
understandings is not great. 


Basically, safety activity can be 
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broken into two major functions 
relating to (1) equipment and (2) 
personnel Medical or health activ- 
ity can likewise be divided into 
two major functions (1) person- 
nel, (2) environment, viz. indus- 
trial hygiene, sanitation, food sup- 
ply etc. 

I believe a major stumbling 
block to cooperation in the past 
has come from physicians not giv- 
ing freely of information concern- 
ing medical conditions. For cen- 
turies the medical information con- 
cerning patients that physicians 
have obtained has been held in 
strict confidence. Today if you 
consult your personal physician, 
he has no right to divulge medical 
information without your  ap- 
proval 

With this background it is ob- 
vious that a physician obtaining 
medical information concerning 
employees will not desire, and ac- 
tually is not at liberty, to divulge 
such information. It may be that 
the physic ian is so aware of the 
confidential nature of such infor- 
mation that he has not taken saffi- 
cient time and has not had sufh- 
cient patience in explaining this 
to either the safety engineer or 
other plant personnel. 

When the physician learns of 
such conditions through medical 
channels, he would be passing this 
information as a doctor. If other 
lay people obtain information, then 
passage of the information by 
them would be little different than 
a discussion over the bridge tabie. 
They do not have the responsibili- 
ty that the doctor has unless such 
information comes through an of- 
ficial capacity such as handling 
sickness insurance forms 

It might be added that in many 
cases an employee is desirous of 
having his “boss” or supervisor 
know what his trouble is and will 
freely supply such _ information 
himself or approve the doctor’s 
supplying such informatior 

In direct contrast to the above 
is the supplying of information 
concerning compensable injuries 
or illnesses. As the employer is now 
held responsible for ther he is 
not only entitled to know but 
should know about all such cases. 
By employer. is meant the various 


representatives of management. 


To page YS 
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Underfoot” | 


When dfileo-Lustne 
Safeguards the Surface 


Hilco-Lustre dries hard and bright . . . and i . + « Quickly— 
Permanently, It’s a tough topcoat that protects the floor . . . stands up 
against traffic... is self-polishing. It’s the ideal floor treatment for 
industrial plants of all types, where safe floors pay off in fewer 
accidents. 


Slip-resistant SUPER SHINE-ALL® 


The all-purpose neutral chemical cleaner, safe to use on any 
(U }) surface. Thoroughly dissolves grime and grease without 
scouring. Cuts cleaning labor 50% because it needs no rinsing. 


Slip-resistant SUPER HIL-TONE ® 


For daily use on the Automatic Dustless Floor Brush. Keeps down dust, 
doesn’t track. Picks up dust instead of distributing it. Leaves a glossy, pros 
tective, non-oily film. 

Call Hillyard’s trained floor Maintaineer for consultation. He 

gives expert help . . . makes no charge for his services. 


St. Joseph, 
| ILLYARD .. Miss ou ri. 





PREVENT SERIOUS 
INJURIES THIS WAY 


There's a right way and a wrong 
way to close hopper bottom car 
doors with letch type locks. Old 
fashioned hand, foot and var 
methods frequently result in rtp- 
ture- strained backs and smashed 
fingtts. You can prevent these 
and ‘ther serious injuries by the 
modern method—the use of Pres- 
co.t Safety Tools. 

It's your responsibility. Your 
men will thank you for providing 
them with the sccident-prevent- 
ing vork-saving, time-saving 
Prescott Safety Tool. Write to- 
day for free folder. 


The Trumbull Mfg. Co. 


WARREN, OHIO 
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BASHLIN EquippPep! 


Using 
HOT LINE TOOL FACTORY DEMONSTRATORS 
Men who think 
first of saiety and 
cfiiciency on the 
job — use 
Bashlin 
Equipment. 


@ ANOTHER FIRST 
Bashlin’s ALCOA alloy 


Aluminun Adjustable 
Climber with Remov- 
able gaff. 

Self-locking screws 
assemble precision 
machined parts. 


\ 
i 
/ X SS 


Write Today for Catak 


".-BASHLIN 


GROVE CITY 3, PA. 





I’ve Enjoyed the Work! 


By SAMUEL R. BISHOP 


7HEN | ATTENDED my first 
National Safety Congress as 
the representative of the American 
Institute of Architects, I felt like 
a lost sheep. | wandered around 
The Stevens Hotel to find the place 
where a lonely architect was sup- 
posed to fit in. 


In scanning over the programs 
of sessions to be held by the 
10.000 or more delegates and 
guests representing 32 distinct sec- 
tions of American [ndustry, there 
was only one place where an archi- 
tect could feel at home. That was 
in the Construction Section. 


When the Institute became as 
sociated with the National Safety 
Council, it became necessary to ap 
point one of its members to rep- 
resent them. Mr. Theodore Irving 
Coe asked me if I would accept 
appointment. Not knowing what 
the work was to be, and fearful 
that I would not represent the In- 
stitute to my satisfaction, | de 
clined the appointment. 


A fev, days later he wrote me 
again saying that it was the Presi 
dent’s wish that | accept. 1 am 


very glad now that I did. 


| pon receiving my official noti 
fication, | was made a member of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Construction Section and attached 
to the Engineering Committee. The 
first vear | attended all the meet- 
ings of the committee which were 
held at the Engineers’ Club in 
Philadelphia. and I was a good 
listener. 


The second year I was asked to 
accept the chairmanship of the 
engineering committee, and the 


third year was re-elected. 


During those two years we 
worked on safe practice pamphlets. 
and produced a series of 58 five- 


> 


THe Autuor: Samuel R. Bishop 
is Vice General Chairman, Con- 
struction Section, NSC, and rep 
resentative of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. This article i 
an abstract of his report to the 
Institute. 


minute safety talks for the fore- 
men in the field, written in the 
language of the foreman as he 
would talk to his men; selecting 
the talk that was appropriate for 
the group he was to talk to. 

These talks cover about every 
conceivable subject that is likely 
to arise on any construction oper- 
ation where hazards and safety of 
the men are concerned. This series 
of talks bound in booklet form 
have gone through three printings 
and more than 7000 copies were 
sold the first year. They make good 
reading and wouldebe most valu- 
able to any architect's inspector 
or superintendent having charge 
of work in the field. They can be 
ordered from the National Safety 
Council. 

After holding the chairmanship 
of the Engineering Committee for 
two years, I was elected vice-gen- 
eral chairman of the Construction 
Section, and this year nominated 
General Chairman, but I declined 
to serve, feeling that I could not 
spare the time from my office that 
the work would require, so | was 
re-elected vice chairman. I have 
found the work very interesting, 
and have worked with as fine a 
group of men as | could wish to 
meet. 

The Construction Section is one 
of the most active and progressive 
sections in the Council, and is in- 
creasing in membership faster 
than any other section. Another 
piece of safety work that the In- 
stitute became identified with was 
the preparation and development 
of the American Standard Safety 
Code for the Construction Indus- 
try. 

When the American Standards 
(Association realized the need for 
such a code, it formed a nation 
wide committee and invited the 
American Institute of Architects 
and the National Safety Council to 
stand as sponsors. I was appointed 
to represent the Institute with Mr. 
Coe as alternate. 

The committee was composed of 
representatives of 20 of the more 


prominent engineering. mechanical 
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and afhliated societies in the coun- 
try, as well as representatives of 
manufacturers, insurance com- 
panies, the U. S. Department of 
Labor, the War Department and 
the Bureau of Standards. 

The committee held its first 
meeting in Atlantic City, and the 
Institute's representative was 
elected chairman. 

We were 8 to 10 years develop- 
ing that code, but when completed 
and approved by every member of 
the committee, it was submitted to 
the American Standards Associa- 
tion, approved and published as 
the American Standard Safety 
Code for Building Construction. 

So while the architect himself 
may not feel that safety on his 
operations 1s his direct responst- 
bility. yet the Institute has made 
many valuable contributions to the 
work and has received full credit. 

My purpose in submitting this 
report is to acquaint the members 
of the Institute with a piece of 
work in which it is engaged, but 
one which they hear very little 
ibout 


Safety Courses Offered 
By New York University 


Courses in industrial and trafhi 
safety are announced by the Center 
for Safety Education. Division of 
General Education, New York Uni- 
versity, for the Spring Term be- 
ginning February 5. The expand- 
ed curriculum makes it possible 
for the students selecting a full 
program of ten courses to secure 
either a certificate in industrial 
safety or in traffic safety. 

The following courses will be of- 
fered in the Spring term: 

Required Courses: Safety Direc- 
tors and Safety Engineers Their 
(Qualifications, Duties, and Respon- 
sibilities; Safety Organization: 
Values and Limitations; Manage- 
ment and Supervision in Accident 
Prevention; Industrial Hygiene 
and Occupational Diseases: Fire 
Prevention and Protection Inspec- 
tion; Safety Supervision and Man- 
agement in Commercial Vehicle 
Fleets 

Elective Course: Special Prob- 
lems in Accident Prevention. 

All courses are given in the 
evening at the New York Universi- 
ty Faculty Club, 22 Washington 
Square North, New York. 
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NEW TOOL WELDS SAFETY-TREADS 
FASTER, BETTER AT LOWER COST 


Ho Afc to “Hold” with New Vibrator Welding Tool— 
Deposits Non-Slip Beads on Metal Surfaces at 5 FPM— 
Total Cost 10c Per Sq. Ft. 


Now you can do a really effective job of preventing slipping and 
falling accidents on smooth metal surfaces. Just apply rough 
metal beads, quickly and easily, with the RUF-TRED vibrating 
electrode holder. Used with standard AC or DC welding ma- 
chines, the RUF-TRED Tool deposits hard, “foamy,” long-wear- 
ing beads which retain their “gripping” characteristics even 
when wet or oily. As easy as drawing a chalk line. Fast—applies 
5 feet per minute. No welding skill required—the RUF-TRED 
Tool vibrates the electrode for automatic intermittent arcing. 
Total cost for safety-treading one square foot only 10¢, including 
labor, material and power. 


Slip-proof your metal stair treads, walkways, platforms, running 
boards, foot pedals, door sills, manhole and trench covers. 


Write for FREE Bulletin 56-S 


METALLIZING ENGINEERING CO., INC. 
430TH STREET “AL delat LONG ISLAND TY1.N.Y 





CAL-FLOR-DRY has been used 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. continually 
in many Plants 
for many years. 


A little goes a long way. Cal-Flo:-Dry is economical to 

use. Its absorptive ratio is exceptionally high—over 120% 
* - : a of its own weight in oils, greases, including soluble, and 

other liquids. Cal-Flor-Dry keeps floors safe against 
; & : slipping accidents. It is proved effective aleo as a fire 
“WDRY FLOOR IS A SAFE FLOOR” preventive. Many use it to help prevent dermatitis. 


, , Ask your Jobber Salesman, or write direct. 


zie writ st ~The FLOR-DRY Company 
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If you use 
“M CHAIN 


$ ecity MeKAY 
Engineered CHAIN 


When using a sling-chain, the cl 
legs are to vertical, the greater 
that can be lifted safely. Factors su 
this make it important to e lee! 
for each specific applic 


(From page 23) 


courage action. It is felt that what 
some departments are doing along 
specific lines may be of inspiration 
or help to other departments. 


Labor-Management Safety Com- 
mittee: The labor-management 
chief 
operating de- 
partment and the safety staff. The 


includes — the 


steward from each 


committee 


safety director acts as chairman 
and a safety engineer as secretary. 
The committee meets monthly for 
discussing certain aspects of safety 
cooperation. This includes such 
items as accident-cause summaries, 
new developments in the safety o1 
hygiene program or equipment, 
cooperative enterprises, etc. Sug- 
gestions concerning specific condi- 
tions considered unsafe are dis- 
cussed only after they have been 
taken up with the immediate fore- 
man without action or an answer. 


Departmental Safety Commit- 
tees: A departmental safety com- 
mittee includes all of the depart- 
ment’s general supervision. The 
department head acts as chairman 
and a safety engineer as secretary. 
The committee meets weekly for 
discussing current production 
schedules, problems and _ produc- 
tion hindrances or accidents occur- 
ring during the week, for assigning 


causes and taking action. 


Workmen’s Safety Committees: 
This type of committee has been 
discontinued in all except the Min- 
ing Department. It is an inspecting 
committee and includes the assist- 
ant general mine foreman and a 
safety engineer, with a foreman 
and two workmen in each mine. 
[he assistant general mine fore- 
man inspects each mine monthly 
with the respective committeemen 
of the mine. Corrective action is 
usually taken immediately upon 
recognizing a condition or practice 
which is considered to be unsafe : 
however. an occasional unusual 
condition is located which must be 
referred to an appropriate authori- 
ty with the necessary knowledge o1 
facts for making an equitable de- 


cision, 


Safety Meetings: There are five 
general types of meetings designed 
to reach all employees: 

Departmental supervisory meet 
ings 
Departmental general meetings 
Sub-departmental meetings. 
Crew meetings 

5. Planning conferences 

Departmental Supervisory Meet- 
ings: Most 
monthly meetings in which all su- 


departments hold 


pervisory personnel participate. In 


That's the benefit of specifying McKay 
Chain for use in your plant, for this ‘‘engi 
neered”’ line gives you the exact type, size 
and grade for every working need. Too, 
McKay's diversified line insures you the 
widest selection of iron, s nd alloy 
® chains and fittings to do any job for which 
chains are used 





Send for the 


MFKAY 
SLING-CHAIN KIT 


It gives sling-chain specif 

cations and shows how to 
specify chains. Included is 
a chart for recording work 
ing data on chains used in 
your shor 


SE 


oS 


THE MEKAY COMPANY 
L 45 MAY BURDING 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Lining up for chow at the Fourth of July picnic. 
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these meetings, the department 
head discusses departmental and 
Company business which includes 
veneral company business, produc- 
tion schedules, personnel problems, 
mine or plant development and 
problems or accidents. Frequently 
audio-visual aids are used in these 
meetings 

Departmental General Meetings: 
[hese meetings are not held on a 
routine schedule except in the Min 
ing Department where one is held 
each Spring and one each Fall. In 
most departments, this type meet- 
ng is held for a specific purpose; 
celebrating a no-accident record o1 
to discuss a bad accident record 
for making improvements At 
these meetings, talks are given by 
management and departmental 
representatives. Outside speakers 
ire brought in on occasions. Fre- 
juently, employees are given some 
item to take home, such as a pound 
of coffee, a bag of sugar, a basket 
{ groceries, or a ham. Recently, 
me department gave its employees 
i picnic. 

Sub-Departmental Meetings: 
[hese are similar in nature and 
purpose to the departmental gen- 
eral meetings. They differ mainly 

the type of program. They are 
usually held for giving the group 
special recognition for a specifi 
achievement. They vary in char- 
acter Irom a dinner meeting to an 
informal meeting for passing out 
offee, baskets of groceries, hams, 
et 

For some two years, sub-de- 
partmental divisions and the entire 
plant have been given a pound of 
coffee for each employee for oper 
iting a specified period of time 
without a disabling injury. The en- 
tire plant period is 30 calendas 
lays and the periods for sub-de 
partmental divisions vary from 60 
to 270 calendar days, depending 
upon its size and the nature of its 
exposure. This award scheme was 
designed primarily to encourage a 
wholesome competitive spirit and 
is an instrument for higher super- 
vision to make personal contacts 
with employees that would not 
otherwise be made. 

Crew Meetings: These meetings 
are held at regular intervals 
weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly on 
company time, depending upon the 
nature of the exposure OF attitude 
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(From the 


“Northwestern Steel Safety News”) 


les ob, eae AIS-PAK—— got its real test a short time 
_ ahd a+ the acid tank over in the Galvanizer 
° was physically impossible for ary human 

shut the acid off Without some 


piece of 
rain coat and rubber gloves | 
stepped right in and 
shut the valve off, 
o There was not a tingle 
| ~ injury as a result of 
Mi the accident. The huge 
yy ®8ving in production 
~ and wage losses which 
would have come as a 
result of acid 


A “HOT SPOT" for the 
use of this breathing 
device is in the trans- 
former rooms of the 
Electric Furnace be- 
partment. These rooms 
are equipped with what 
———- as a COo fire 
extinguishi: 8 

pp ~_ Systen discharging aE Nyon! 
~ sh yl ed angerous to enter the room without a 
The air mask is Provided to be 


— upply of air, 
or entering rooms when the CO2 gas had displaced 





the picture we. { 
he comes fron the transforrer roam oad ge . 


The experience of Northwestern Steel 

& Wire Company of Sterling, Ill., is typical 

of hundreds of industrial plants throughout the 

country which are protecting workers—and saving 

production and maintenance dollars, as well—with Scott Air-Pak 

Safety Breathing Equipment. Over 10,000 men are promptly and 

safely handling maintenance or emergency work in toxic areas 
— protected by Scott Air-Pak. Several types available. 


ESTABLISHED Im 1032 


See your Safety Equipment Dealer, 
or write TODAY to: 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


SCOTT AVIATION CORP. 


211 ERIE ST., LANCASTER, N. Y.. 
DA: SAFETY SUPPLY CO. BRANCHES IN ALL F PAL CIT 
T. SOUTHERN OXYGEN CO. 157 Chambers St. fs 


A ANAS THE 446-0 RPOSE mag rs 


that WEAR and WEAR! 


RELIEVE FATIGUE of employees working on 
hard or wet floors. 


CURTAIL ACCIDENTS caused by slipping 
REDUCE BREAKAGE thru cushioning 
TRAP DIRT at entrances 


Made from selected tires, PERMA-MATS are the finest, 
longest-wearing mats you can buy. Available in most any 
length or width. Shipped immediately. Order direct from 


PERMA-MATS, Div., MERCHANTS TIRE CO 


ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI + 2710 WASHINGTON AVE 








The M & M Rail 

,_ strongly 

It holds cars 

able position to give 
to workers 
Body is electric furnace 
lugs and wedges are 
drop forgings. Wedge is 
strong steel chain to 
handle makes irrying 
blocks, ties or shims necess 
time in moving 


Made in two 
or new 
Model F 
Write today for further details 


and prices 


SAFETY FIRST SUPPLY CO. 


425 Magee Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pa 


RAIL CLAMP’ 
Tt will not stip! 





SAFETY SERVICE 
Dept Date 


Analyted as follow 
210 EMPLOYEE-PUBLIC RELATIONS 
10 2 CO Employee Welfare 
5 ublic Relations 
Other 
ENGINEERING 
1 © Design-Layout 2 Accider 
3 © Fire Protection 4 (© Organizat 
5 © Research 6 0 Other 
230 MAINTENANCE 
1 © Building-Structure 2 (|) Equipme 
30 Fire Hazard ‘ Housekeeping 
5 OC Material Handling 6 () Method 


Avestigatior 
ton. Program 


} Personal P 

so s 
10 © Foremanship " 
12 © Working Practices 13 ( 
30 DISPOSITION OF RECOMMENDATION 
1 © Employee — a 
) Foreman 

Superintendent 
) Other 


AUTHORITY FOR SERVICE. 
02) Code or Law - 

(©) Requested — 

} Volunteered iliead 
©) Other 


ee Tn 














Mr 
The following condition or item is called to your 
sttention. Please note, date and return card to 
Safety Department. 


—Sieed _ 












































Safety service, showing front and reverse sides of a sheet from the safety and hygiene 
notebook 


of the department head. They are 
just what the name implies. The 
foreman can bring his crew to- 
gether for a business discussion of 
specific hazards, safe practices, and 
cooperative enterprises. The meet- 
ings last from 1% to 30 minutes, 
depending upon how much busi- 
ness the foreman has to take up 
with the crew. Audio-visual aids 
are used on occasion. In several 
departments where weekly meet- 
ings are held, one meeting each 
month is devoted to audio-visual 
aids. 

In addition to the crew meet- 
ings, the Mining Department has 
blackboards in each mine change 
house, one for day crew, one for 
evening crew and the third for the 
night crew. Any workman noting 
a condition which he considers to 
be unsafe on his shift can write it 
on the board any time during the 
week, in addition to reporting it 
to his foreman. The notation stays 
there until the condition has been 
corrected. The mine foreman, as 
well as the shift foreman or crew 
foreman, try to correct conditions 
promptly. 


Planning Conferences: This fa- 
cility is used extensively for plan- 
ning construction jobs, particular- 
ly when a shut-down of more than 
one department is involved, Top 
supervision of each department in- 
volved get together and plan the 
job step by step. The plans are re- 


corded and a copy is given to each 


person who is responsible for any 
phase of the job. One person is 
designated to be in charge of the 
entire job on each shift and any 
minor change deemed necessary 
must be cleared through this per- 
son before it is initiated. 

Employee Training: Although 
there is no formal company-wide 
training setup, there is a sincere 
effort to see that each employee is 
properly introduced to the com- 
pany, given proper job instruc- 
tions, and is followed up to see 
that he has a reasonable working 
knowledge of the instructions. The 
new employee’s training begins at 
the employment office where a his- 
tory of his employment and ex- 
perience is recorded for passing 
on to the one who will supervise 
his work. The company’s general 
policies and practices as they con- 
cern him are explained. 

In the Mining Department, his 
first contact is with the department 
head who spends from one to two 
hours trying to orient his at- 
titude toward the company, depart- 
ment and the employees with 
whom he will work. Then for about 
three weeks he is placed under a 
training foreman who teaches him 
safety standards, first aid, and job 
performance in class room and un- 
der normal working conditions. 

At the completion of the training 
period, he is given written and 
performance tests for judging his 
attitude and ability to absorb in- 
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structions and training. If this 
training shows him to be able and 
willing to cooperate and do the 
job, he is then given a certificate 
of achievement and assigned to a 
labor crew where he will work un- 
til promoted. The training fore- 
man checks him for a period of 
time to observe his progress and 
to observe the foremanship of his 


supervisor 


When an employee is placed on 
certain jobs which require special 
skill in the use of teols or the 
operation of equipment, he is ex- 
amined as to his knowledge and 
skill and given a certificate of 
competence if the examination is 
passed 

Supervisory Training: Training 
conferences are held occasionally 
as a clinic on foremanship for the 
purpose of reviewing the prin- 
ciples of good foremanship and to 
encourage indicated improvements. 
Foremen have been grouped in 
various ways for these conferences. 
depending upon the nature and 
scope ol the training. In some they 
have been grouped for their own 
convenience, in some they have 
been grouped by levels of authori- 
ty, and in others along depart- 
mental lines. The conferences have 
been led by representatives of the 
State Department of Education, the 
I S. Bureau of Mines, and the 
company safety department. De- 
partment heads usually attend the 
conferences for the help and in- 
spiration they can give the fore- 


men 
Increase of Staff 


Safety Engineering: Prior to 
1947. the safety department was 
a division of the personnel depart- 
ment and included a staff of two 
engineers and a part time secre- 
tary. During 1947, the manage- 
ment decided that its investment 
in safety engineering was spread 
too thin to be effective and plans 
were made for increasing the staff 
with young graduate engineers. 

As engineers were being recruited 
and trained, new safety offices were 
being constructed and on July 1. 
1949, the safety staff was sepa- 
rated from the personnel staff and 
made responsible to management, 


as a department of technical or 
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STRIKE HARD 


with safety... 
USE A Cafe CHISEL GRIP 


PREVENT 
® Smashed fingers 


© Flying chisel 


Shock insulated— 

flexible fibre band 

absorbs shock—prevents 
“creeping” of chisel 

thru grip. 

Holds any shape chisel and 
any size up to | inch—gives 
maximum visibility of 

working area. 

Wing nut easily tightened with 
fingers—allows grip to be put 
on and off chisel quickly and easily. 


Durable ... Light... Weighs only 5 ounces. 








FOR VENTILATION, FUME AND DUST CONTROL 


FLEXAUST 


SPIRAL-REINFORCED HOSE 
LIGHT, STRONG AND VERY FLEXIBLE 
Flexaust is of proven suitability for a wide variety of suction and 
pressure uses in ventilation, fume and dust control. Extremely Easy 
to Install—Efficient and Economical in Use. SIZES 1/4” to 24” dia. 
Various Flexaust types, accessories, and other hose types also available. 
BLOFLEX PORTOVENT 
Non-reinforced collapsible Ring-reinforced retractable 


AMERICAN VENTILATING HOSE CO. 
Dept. SN-1, 15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 
Plant: Amesbury, Mass. 


Write for full descriptive data and prices 





Are You Fully Protecting the Feet of Your Employees ? 


“SANKEY” IMPROVED FOOT GUARD equipped 
with FULL SOLE STEEL CALKED 


"SANKEY" FOOT GUARDS consist essentially of a metal shield to 
be worn over the shoe whenever the foot is in danger of being 
either crushed or cut. The metal shield is designed to furnish a maxi- 
mum amount of protection to the entire front of the foot—not 
merely the toes Psi but also to the instep against hazards from 
falling, rolling or flying objects, or from accidental tool blows. Write 
for literature or a trial pair. 


“Sankey” Improved Foot Guard Foot Guard For Women 


ELLWOOD SAFETY APPLIANCE COMPANY 
219 SIXTH STREET ELLWOOD CITY, PENNA. 





For Best Results 
INSIST ON 


LICHTMAN 


Heat Resistant 


T7wiath °° LEATHER 


NEWARK, N.J. 


For Protective Clothing 


professional safety engineering. 
At the present time the safety en- 
gineering staff includes six engi 
neers and a secretary, with the 
following fields of engineering rep- 
resented in the academic educa- 
tional training of the engineers: 
chemical, civil, industrial and min- 
ing. They maintain membership in 
their respective professional soci- 
eties, the American Society of 
Safety Engineers and/or American 
Industrial Hygiene Association. 


In order to keep the program jn 
balance, a “safety service card” 
was designed for the engineers to 
use as a noteb.ok for recording a 
specific service rendered another 
department. The reverse side of 
the page is useful for analyzing 
services by departments, nature of 
service, disposition of findings and 
the reason for giving the service. 
Information is recorded on a wall 
sheet where data can be sum- 
marized, questions cross-compared 
and the actual services compared 
with the ideal. 


The change in the status of the 
safety engineering department is 
prima-facie evidence of top man- 
agement’s faith in the principles 
of safety engineering as influential 
factors in providing progressive 
and efficient operations, as well as 
greater assurance of safe and 
healthful operations. It is calcu- 
lated that the set-up will become 
increasingly helpful; to manage- 
ment for knowing improvements 
that should be made, to supervi- 
sion in helping present required 
improvements to management, and 
to safety engineering in keeping 
it acquainted with management's 
current and long-term objectives. 


Top Management's Policy 


The safety program is top man- 
agement’s safety policy and any 
deviation from the basic objectives 
is cleared with management. De- 
partments are directly responsible 
to management for carrying out 
the details of its program. On the 
other hand, the safety engineering 
department’s responsibility for ac- 
cident or health hazards does not 
end when they are located, ana- 
lyzed an‘ corrective action is rec- 
ommended to the appropriate au- 
thority; its responsibility ends 
only when a problem js solved for 
the benefit of all concerned. 
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Dog Bite Problem Solved 
By Reno Post Office 

Dog bites have ceased to be a 
problem with the Reno, Nevada, 
Post Office, according to Postmas- 
ter Peter Peterson. He believes 
that the same men are usually in- 
volved in dog bites and here is 
what they do about it, as told in 
the Safety Bulletin of the U. S. 
De partment of Labor. 

When they have a carrier who 
is bitten by a dog and seems to 
be afraid of dogs, they reassign 
him. wherever possible, to other 
work. One man now has been as- 
signed to operate a vehicle so that 
he will not be exposed to neighbor- 
hood dogs 

Carriers in Reno are requested 
to report on all yards or houses 
that have noisy. growling bark- 
ing. unfriendly. or vicious dogs. 
This is to be done before the dog 
bites the postman. The Postmas- 
ter. if he knows the owner, tele- 
phones the owner and points out 
the danger of dog bites and the 
need for restraining the dog while 
the postman is in the area. In cases 
where the phone call appears in- 
effective the Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Mails calls on the owner 
of the dog 

Asked whether he felt that this 
approacl would be feasible and 


practi al ir larger post offices. Mr. 


Peterson answered that in his 
opinion it would be. Although the 
Postmaster or Superintendent of 
Mails might not have the time to 
do much personal calling, the 
larger post offices always have 
ther supervisors who could do 

nd some are already doing 


It iny event. less time is in- 
volved in such activity than there 
s in time out to obtain medical 
treatment hospitalization replace- 
nent of damaged clothing. argu- 
ments with the owners of the dog. 


losses caused by dog 


couple with a new baby and 

\ddler were listening to a tele- 
vision salesman enthuse over a 
new model “so simple a baby can 
turn it on “ 

That was the clincher for the 
husband, who remarked to his 
wife: “Guess we'd better wait until 
they make them more compli- 


cated.’ 
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If you’ve ever been up on a 50-foot 
stick when your life depends on the 
quality of the belt and safety strap 
you use, you will appreciate the high 
quality and care that is so much a 
part of all Klein equipment. When 
life’s at stake, there can be no com- 
promise with quality. Old timers 
know that Klein equipment has stood 
for quality in linemen’s tools and 
equipment—“since 1857.” 





ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 


Foreign Distributor: 
International Standard Electric Corp. 
New York 


If you have not received 
a copy of the new Klein 
Pocket Tool Guide, 
write for one. It will be 
sent without obligation. 


Mathias oom WG LF i Bei ars & oe 


BELMON 











THE 


PROTECTION 


is DOCKSON 
Face Shields 


BE SAFE when you are polishing 
and buffing; flash, butt and 
heavy spot welding; grinding, 
plating and scaling; working 
with hot liquids, acids or chem- 
icals. There are more than 40 
models of DOCKSON FACE 
SHIELDS, covering all hazards. _ 


C ff BECOMFORT- 

ABLE — reduced 

weight, ample ventilation, spe- 

cial stay-put spring pivots, ad- 

jvstable headgear are important 
in DOCKSON FACE SHIELDS 


E 


f 
‘i BE THRIFTY 


get longer use 

from DOCKSON 
FACE SHIELDS . every one is 
“BUILT FOR BETTER SERVICE”. 


THERE IS A DOCKSON DISTRIBUTOR 
NEAR YOU — Let us send you his 
name ond our complete catalog of 
DOCKSON HEAD AND EYE 
PROTECTION 


Eyes and Hands Are Safe 


Prior to the adoption of gog- 
gles and high-cuffed plastic-coated 
gloves, Factory Stores, Cleveland, 
was averaging one disabling in- 
jury a month as the result of ex- 
plosions in the LOO units wher 
they sell pop by the bottle. 

Last summer, following the 
adoption of the safety equipment, 
they sold as many as 1,033,920 
bottles of pop in one month and 
report that they have yet to ex- 
perience the first lost-time injury 
in handling bottled beverages. 

The “pop safety kits,” shown 
here, have been installed in 100 
of the industrial canteens and cafe- 
terias which they operate through- 
out the eastern half of the United 
States. Goggles and gloves are held 
in the specially designed wall 
pocket with prominent lettering 
which confronts the employee ap- 
proaching the cooler. 

Following introduction of this 
equipment, four explosions 0+ 


curred in the handling of nearly 


No Burnt Fingers 
Match books with the striking 


surface on the reverse side are 
slightly less convenient for the 
user but have an advantage from 
the standpoint of safety. During 
the past few years a company in 
Washington, D. C., operating ciga 
rette vending machines has dis 
pensed several million books of 
matches of this type bearing the 


SAVE YOUR EYES 
USE THESE . 
yOOOGLES & GLOVES 
When CLEANING or STOCKING 
POP COOLERS 


five million bottles. Although some 
employees had to be sold on using 
the equipment, they were con- 
vinced when one employee escaped 
injury when a bottle exploded in 
his hands when he was wearing 
the equipment for the first time. 


advertising of a laundry without 
having a single claim for burnt 
fingers. 

“In our past experience, claims 
for burnt fingers usually accom- 
pany operations of this size when 
the customary book matches are 
dispensed,” reports 7; Be Deinish., 
superintendent, Engineering and 
Inspection Division, New Amster- 


dam Casualty Company, Baltimore. 
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Survey Safety Practices 
Of Construction Companies 


view of safety practices of 
ately 20 large engineet 
I uilding organizations 
mbership in the Nation 
ctors Association is be- 
t the present time, prior 
nendation of a set of 
wedures for member 
gaged in the erection 
i plants. oil refineries 
with the cooperation 
nstruction Sectior { the 
ifety Council 
structors Associat 
nation-wide 
fically at reduci 
d severity of 
thei jobs 
rough organize 
accidents to a abso 
um.” Mr Pritchard 
nembership, represent 
f the larger concerns 
lustry, have pledged sup 
program. Through a 
change of information, 
» establish standardized 
ind practices that will 
il for our employees, 
and ourselves, b 
dents and saving | 
riffin. safety engit 
eering & Construction 
of Koppers Company. 
s! irgh has been elected 
f the Association \ 
ry review of safety pro 
yonsored by member com 
be made by the com 


New York on January 9. 


Costs of Radiation 
Protection 


ling adequate protection 
liation hazards is a ma 

n both capital invest 

1 operating expenses of the 
nergy program, according 
hth Annual Report to 

f the Atomic Energy 
The report, quoted 

s for Septembet 1950. 
specific costs in the 


f a radiation-protection 


stance. Oak Ridge Na 


ratory, a representative 
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FRANKLIN’S... 


THE WAX THAT HAS EVERYTHING! 


£ 
FRANKLIN: 


STWENTY.-ONE- 


WAY 


NEW! BUHRKE NYLON SAFETY STRAP-—urtea riexiete 


Light weight, SAFE, uniform SS -~e Rro at —28° F.— trap remains soft and prenies = 3 

No. 1658 with slide buckle, and No e (above) with tongue buckle. Made of NYLON FABRIC. < 
wide, 6 ply. Full cross section breaking strength over 3.000 Ibs., buckle hole er 600 
SAFE to use until RED PLY appears Complete ete controlled fabriestion of strap in our plent. write 


R. H. BUHRKE CO., 4701 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 39, illinois 





A DISASTER REPORT 
THE PAPERS MISSED 


The newspapers told how the firemen of 
five towns and townships battled a blaze 
in the cork factory all weekend. 


ut they failed to report the basic facts 
the disaster .. . 


That the Watchman dozed off— 
dD: was his habit on long, dull 

weekends. “Nothing ever hap- 

pened before”, he said dazedly. 


That management had been 

B sesiisen about providing de- 
pendable supervision on week- 
ends. Previously, a supervising 
employe had been paid overtime 
to return to the plant Saturday 
and Sunday to change the clock 
dial. But this practice had been 
discontinued. 





e sad fact about this disaster was that 
could have been avoided. Had the 
icchman been supervised by a DETEX 
RDSMAN Watchclock, he never would 
h@ve risked sleeping — because the 
RDSMAN is just as vigilant on week- 
as it is during the week. It operates 
continuous roll tape for as long as 96 

. if necessary. 


n't wait until fire wipes out your work 
of@ lifetime. Get peace of mind protection 

the GUARDSMAN without further delay. 
Send for free folder today. 


atomic energy center, is spending 
$407,000 a year on health physics 
service operations. Oak Ridge esti- 
mates that it costs, on the average, 
$106 a year to equip a laboratory 
worker with clothing 
and personal 
Other costs include process equip- 


protective 
radiation meters. 


ment and _ installation, special 
transportation 


plant 


containers and 


methods, security, special 


utility equipment, and analytical 


control devices. 


Your Ally, The Doctor 


(From page 79) 


such as safety personnel and fore- 
men. 

If all cases reporting to the med- 
ical department are separated ac- 
cording to their occupation or non- 
occupational nature, it is an easy 
matter for the medical department 
to supply the safety department 
with complete information con- 
cerning occupational conditions, 
including questionable cases and 
those which the employee al- 
leges or strongly feels are a result 
of his work. 

_ Since the injured employee first 
reports to the medical department, 
nearly all information concerning 
such injuries received by the safe- 
ty department stems from the med- 
ical department. It is of vital 
importance that the safety depart- 
information 
State- 


ments made at the time of first 


ment receive such 


completely and promptly. 
treatment concerning the accident 


may be of utmost importance. 


They are apt to be spontaneous 
and uncolored. This may not be so 
even a few hours later, and by this 
time the first account may be quite 
valuable in determining the true 
cause of the accident. 

In case of serious or multiple 
cases, medical department person- 
nel may be completely occupied 
with treatment and emergency 
measures. At such times, prompt 
notification of safety personnel will 
allow them to go to the scene of 
the accident and make certain that 
hazards are controlled, and that 
good judgment is used in handling 
the emergency. Too often an em- 
ployee will run the risk of sacri- 
ficing his own life to save equip- 
ment, 

On many occasions workers be- 
ing treated in the medical depart- 
ment will give tips or hints of un- 
safe conditions or practices. The 
passage of such information to the 
safety department may allow cor- 
rection of the condition without 
causing the worker any embarrass- 
ment. We all know such situations 
do occur, and an excuse can al- 
ways be found to check without 
stating that a complaint has been 
received and without mentioning 
names. 

On other occasions the nurse or 
physician may hear complaints 
about safety rules or procedures. 
This is an excellent opportunity to 
point out their value. 

The safety personnel may like- 
wise hear complaints concerning 
medical 


department policies or 


procedures. Understanding and 
familiarity with the program will 
allow further explanation in a 


fashion which the medical depart- 


PEP UP YOUR SAFETY EFFORTS 
WITH SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


Here is Industrial Safety at a Big 
Saving in Time and Money. All 
the causes of accidents directed 
to your employees monthly. Just 
the way they like it with Color, 
Humor and interesting Pictures 
that impress. How else can work- 
ers be taught to know, avoid and 
report Unsafe Acts & Unsafe 
Conditions, that cause your accidents, 
for so little money. 


A CONTINUOUS “SAFETY REMINDER” THAT 
KEEPS EMPLOYEES ALERT FOR THEIR SAFETY 


PATROL WATCHMENS CLOCKS Write for samples and prices 
a DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION FRANK ©. SHOEMAKER, Publisher 


ECO Dept. N-l 
NEWMAN 76 VARICK STREET. NEW YORK 13.N_Y 3641 S$. IRON ST., CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


GUARDSMAN Sales « 





d Service in All Pr pal Cites 
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ment may not have opportunity to 
do. 


The plant physician or nurse 
should participate in plant safety 
committee meetings. Such partici- 
pation permits better understand- 
ing and correlation of medical 
causes for accidents with the medi- 
cal effects of the injuries. The 
value of both safety and medical 
records will be appreciated. Guid- 
ance can be given in the proper 
placement of injured employees, 
ind assistance in avoiding the pit- 
falls of improper placement 
either to save an accident record 
or the lack of placement when it 
may be possible. 

In very small plants and not so 
long ago in many large plants, 
little attempt was made to place 
injured ¢ mployees. It was not sim- 
ple to arrange for this placement: 
the physician, possibly only on a 
part time or on call basis, was 
ifraid of losing control and not 
having an injury heal satisfactori- 
ly. The employer preferred to pay 
compensation rather than have a 
temporary “cripple” or “half a 
man” working for him 

Medically, we are satisfied that 
many injured men can continue 
gainful work, though perhaps not 
it their regular work, with a psy- 
chological advantage. They do not 
become used to sitting at home 
doing nothing and collecting com- 
pensation. The trend these days is 
to give such injured employees 
work. whenever possible, that they 
can do without adversely affecting 
the injury. Through experience in 

any cases it has become apparent 
that such a course of action has 
been beneficial to all concerned. 


We must make sure, however, 
that there is work that the injured 
can do. Great harm can be done 
by keeping injured employees at 
work when there is no actual 
work for them to do: when 
they are just hidden some- 
where in the plant. The employee 
himself. even though he may have 
been largely responsible for his in- 
jury. feels important in the atten- 
tion and special consideration 
given him. He enjoys not working 
ind still receiving his regular pay. 
As a consequence, symptomatic 
recovery may be greatly delayed. 
If he recovers, he may soon be 


back with a new injury or con- 
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big Step Forward tn 
SHOWER ROOM SAFETY 


ATHLETE’S FOOT PREVENTION 


Old way... 


In the past, blame for Athlete's 
Foot was placed solely upon 
Athlete’s Foot fungi 


ee 
Preventive methods consisted 
of attempts to kill the fungi o1 
to prevent exposure to them 


eee 
Skin specialists discovered that 
fungi are everywhere. You 
cannot kill them all, nor can 
you avoid exposure to them 


The real cause of Athlete's 
Foot, they found, is a weak- 
ened skin that allows the fungi 
to grow. Attempts to disinfect 
the feet may weaken the skin 
still further.* 


Today, over 70°, of the largest industrial companies in the country use Onox 


*Archives of Dermatology and Syphilology, April, 1942 


FOR FULL DETAIL AND < 


ONOX, INC., DEPT. N., 121 SECOND ST 


\N NEW ORLEANS ae) ANGELES 


WAREHOUSES: BROOKLYN 


Today, blame for Athlete's Foot 
is placed squarely upon a 
weakened skin." 


ae 
The new method is to toughen 
the skin and increase its re- 
sistance to fungus attack. 


THAT IS WHAT ONOX DOES 
Instead of disinfecting the feet, 
Onox mineral salts toughen the 
skin and make it resistant to 
fungus attack. 


Onox is used in a sponge rub- 
ber foot mat. There is no splash, 
no mess, no waste. Nothing to 
get out of order. And the men 
like to use the mats. 





AY TRIA aaa WRITE 


SAN FRANCISCO 5S, CALIF 





DAV-SON 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


This low cost, changeable letter Bulletin Board 
carries your important safety messages to every 
employee. Messages can be changed quickly 


an 


easily, even by inexperienced persons. 


Write for Special Circular 


We manufacture the famous DAV-SON Cork 
Back Pin-Up Bulletin Boards, Special Safety 
Displays, Lobby Directories and Name Plates 
for every purpose. 





(Tie 


AG. DAVENPORT & SOW UNC. 


ESTABLISHED 1932 





SEAL 311 N. DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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~~ STOP = | | 


Prevent accidents. 
Provide comfort underfoot. 


USE 


AMERIFLEX 


WOOD LINK 


MATTING 


Ideal for use around machinery. 
Keeps the feet off cold, damp 
floors. 

Lies flat. 

Substantially constructed for 
long service. 

Beveled ends prevent tripping. 
Grooves allow drainage. 

Rolls up for easy handling and 
cleaning. 

Any width up to 42 inches. 
Any length. 

Consult your telephone directory for 
American Mat office, or write us direct 


WANTED! Distributors and direct fac- 
tory representatives 


AMERICAN MAT 
CORPORATION 


“America’s Largest Matting Specialists” 
1724 Adams Street Toledo 2, Ohio 


( ) Please send prices on Amerifiex Flex 
ible Wood Link Matting 
Please send information on ( }) Neo-Cord 
Counter-Tred Safety Matting: ( ) Tuf 
Tred Superior Grade Corded Rubber Fab 
ric Link Matting; ( ) American Counter 
Tred Safety Matting; ( ) Ezy-Rug Colored 
Rubber Link Matting; ( ) Tile-Top Sponge 
Matting; ( ) Traffic-Tred Matting; ( ) 
Do-All All-Purpose Rubber and Cord 
Matting; ( Vinyl Plastic Link Matting 


Name 
Firm 
Street 


City & State 


IN CANADA 

OFFICES American Mat Cort 
Canada Trust Bu 

Windsor, Ontario 

FACTORY: West Lorne, Ontar 


dition requiring special considera- 
tion. 

The other harm is in the form 
of lowered morale of fellow em- 
ployees. If Joe can make as much 
money as they do for sitting doing 
nothing they begin to wonder why 
they should work so hard. They 
are dissatisfied, feeling that there 
is an unfairness even though it is 
swell for the “boss” to treat them 
so nicely when they are hurt. Soon 
Joe may have the company of 
other workers. who are injured 
and unable to work. 

Safety and medical departments 
must realize that certain problems 
are joint problems and can _ be 
worked out satisfactorily only 
through cooperation in a joint at- 
tack. As in the case of placement 
of injured workers. there must be 
a mutual understanding of the 
aims desired. Both departments 
must also appreciate that at times 
problems must be worked out not 
only by their mutual cooperation 
but by cooperation with other de 
partments in the plant. Again in 
placement problems. the personnel 
department will play an important 
role. 


Can We Measure 
Attitude? 


f From page 


situation. What can we do as a 
very practical solution? It seems 
to me that there are two things 
which we must do, and | shall list 
them very briefly. 

The best measurement of at- 
titude in the employment situation 
comes from a thorough interview 
by a competent interviewer one 
which has been planned, one which 
follows a definite pattern, one 
which digs into the previous his- 
tory of the individual to elicit the 
information upon which a skilled 
interviewer can base an estimate 
of attitude. If you have a test 
which you believe will measure at- 
titude, go ahead and use it, but 
do so with your eyes wide open to 
the deficiencies and inadequacies 
which are inherent in the instru- 
ment. 

2. Since attitude is a variable 
becomes vital that the employer 
so control his working conditions 
and situation as to obtain the very 
best condition attainable the 


one which will give him the high- 
est of probabilities that a favor- 
able attitude will be maintained 
among those whom he has em- 
ployed. Certain it is that you can- 
not maintain the proper attitude 
among your men if you are in con- 
stant conflict with them. It is not 
within the scope of this paper to 
make specific recommendations, 
but it goes without saying that 
anything which can improve the 
conditions of your employees will 
be reflected in their attitude 
toward the company and toward 
their work. 

Finally, | know of no field that 
promises higher dividends in the 
matter of efficiency for those of 
you who are engaged in vehicle 
operation than from a_ concen- 
trated attack on the means of meas- 
uring and the influencing of 
titude. No matter how much you 
as a group may spend, I can 
promise you that the amount will 
be a mere pittance compared to 
the returns you will receive. 


Study X-Ray 
Development 


(From page 62?) 


transformer, and control stand are 
packaged in two units, small 
enough to be transported on a one- 
ton military cargo trailer. These 
packing units are water-tight and 
will even float. 

The lightweight transportable 
radiographic table being developed 
by the Kelley-Koett Manufacturing 
Company is for use in the forward 
areas of military activitiy. It is in- 
tended primarily for radiography 
but, with additional components, 
allows for horizontal fluoroscopy. 
Stretcher radiography of patients 
too badly injured to be moved to 
a table is also possible by swinging 
the tube unit to the rear of the ta- 
ble. 

In conventional tables, the table 
top itself is of light construction 

keep its X-ray absorption low 
and depends on a heavy frame to 
give it the required rigidity. The 
new table uses a lightweight frame, 
deriving rigidity from a layer of 
woven fiberglass cemented to the 
undersurface of the panel. Total 
weight of table and accessories is 


only about 250 pounds. 
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The 85-peak-kilovolt, —15-mil- / KNOW 1M SAFE. id 
iampere, portable X-ray unit with , 
ero ard cbdiioabuoareanlh \> 7 with WOODEN SOLES! 


being developed by Westinghouse, 
has been made as lightweight as 
possible, without sacrifice of per- if © Heat resistant wooden soles 
. - trong 
formance. through the use of new s steel toe 
designs and materials. An initial TORY. 
model has been designed around FOR THE FACTORY... 
a commercially available X-ray 
No. 504-S 

tube. but further reduction in size 

il Ld ‘aa r 
and weight of the tube head may Wear a Reece Strong Toe." Comfortable 
leather uppers. High, roomy steel! toe pro- 
tector, heat resistant wooden sole. Have 
comfort-safe feet at work in foundries 


be made if, as is expec ted, a tube 
of smaller size becomes available. 
The complete tube head will weigh 
only about 30 pounds. 


Further space and weight saving 
are accomplished by using the 


space around the transformer leg. The Reece “Hot Foot" sandals, protect 


your feet in furnace and foundry rooms 
neoprene tube to serve as the ex- ve >, DBA : Straps on over your own shoes. Heat re 
pansion bellows required tor oper- bs “ SS 5/7, sistant wooden soles strong galvanized 
ation over a wide range of temper- SS) iron counter, flexible hinge toe. Cannot 
atures and altitudes. ey slip. 


: . - , BE SAFE THE REECE WAY... 
In addition to the development S WITH A REECE “HOT FOOT” 
SANDAL! 


normally wasted, for a _ closed 


of the major components of field 


sas cele caine pees 1 WOODEN SOLE 
niger lee jp SHOE CO. 


Dept. NS-1 COLUMBUS, NEBRASKA 


ently minor, and yet critical. as- 
pects Shockproof cable bushings 


are commonly made in many dif- 


ferent types and sizes. But for milli- . ‘a 
tary use it is desirable to have } None Finer at Ang Price! 


a single type of terminal to sim- 


plify supply and maintenance 
problems. Detailed specifications 


are now being prepared by the /~) GOLD MEDAL LADDERS 


National Bureau of Standards. 
after comprehensive studies of if and TRESTLES 


existing types, for a type of cable 
connector which will meet the 


needs of field use. other prob- 
ield use. Another prol Cost Less Per Year... 


Because They Last Longer 
For safety’s sake it poys to buy the 
/ best. Your men can do more and 
gasoline generators which might better work on safer equipment. 
be used with X-ray equipment are Gold Medol Ledders and Trestles, 
. made in a large, modern, ladder 
plant, cre bocked by more than 
Technical supervision of the seventy years of experience. They're 
field X-ray development program stronger, safer, and withstand hard 


; \ usage years longer. 
has required the use of a wide " Sutension ° Single 
ledder ladder 


TYPES AND SIZES FOR EVERY NEED 


lem is the proper planning for 
power sources for field X-ray 
equipment All newly developed 


being studied at the Bureau 








range of facilities and trained per- 
sonnel at the National Bureau of 
Standards. Complete tests of shock- otene 
proof terminals, for example, have 
been carried out through the co- 
operative efforts of several special- 
ized divisions of the Bureau. The 
characteristics of the different 





X-ray components can be carefully. 


quickly, and economically studied im ‘THE PATENT SCAFFOLDING CO.|, Inc LADDERS ond SCAFFOLDS 
before they are sent on to the mili- ; ANY TIME — ANY PLACE 
38-21 12th Street, Dept.NSN + —Long Island City, N. Y. 


tary services for field testing. Lat- | gee your CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY FOR NEAREST OFFICE 
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four s technical advancement is always an advantage 
A any emergency —and now is no exception. Industry 
realizes the necessity for mechanical efficiency and more 
effective methods to promote worker welfare. One step 


in that direction is the installation of the new Halsey 


Taylor coolers at strategic locations, and fountains for 


shop or office thus keeping workets constantly re 
freshed and at top productivity. “riteter latest literature 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., WARREN, 0. 


i330) FY /07 Aeneas ane Cookers 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT FOR AilL INDUSTRIES 


QUICKLY APPLIED 
OR REMOVED 


s 
GUARANTEED AGAINST BREAKAGE 


IPCO M and M RAIL CLAMPS 


For car stops, on loading platforms, temporary sidings, 
cars on grades, and traveling cranes . . . Used and recom- 
mended by leading Steel Companies, Manufacturing Plants, 
Mines, Grain Elevators, Cement Plants and Quarries. 


WRITE FOR Bulletin K-11 








Safety Equipment tor all Industries 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2850 N. FOURTH STREET - PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 


er, detailed specifications will be 
drawn up for tooling and manu- 
facture so that the various units 
can be placed into production by 
any qualified manufacturer on 
short notice. 


A continuing review of X-ray 
equipment requirements, in the 
light of future technical develop- 
ments and of military needs, would 
provide a sound basis for future 
plans and designs in this field, and 
such review is contemplated by 
the Bureau as part of a long-range 
program. 


Industrial Safety Panel 
(From page 55) 


bulance for an emergency run to 
the mill from the village, three 


miles away. 


The doctor and the ambulance 
arrived about ten minutes later. 
After a preliminary examination, 
the doctor directed the removal of 
the injured man to the hospital. 

It was then my duty to notify 
the employee’s wife. If you have 
never had the experience of notify- 
ing a person, of an accident to a 
loved one and you are almost sure 
that the injuries will prove fatal, 
you don’t know what a tough day 
in safety work really means. 


lo this day. I cannot recall just 
how I broke the news. The wife 
was quite young and they had only 
been married a short time. The 
employee was 29 years old and 
had only been with the company 
about six months. He died in the 
hospital the next afternoon of a 
broken back and severed spinal 


Every time | think of this acci- 
dent. the details come back to me 
very vividly and I am sure that | 
will always remember my toughest 


day in safety work. 


A Good Man Hurt 


Vir. Rivey: 

My toughest 
day in safety 
work was the day 
| received the 
following acci- 
dent report: 

‘Employee, 


foreman of Main- 
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tenance Department, was standing 
istride large gear that motivates 
the mud mixer. He had sent his 
helper to get him a replacement 
bolt for the gear housing. 

“As he stood there waiting, an- 
other employee pressed the push 
button that started the machine 

“The foreman was thrown into 
the gears.” 

I don’t think it necessary to wear a 
enumerate the awful injuries this 


man suffered. Suffice it to say he DUPOR No. 46 


was given a 100-1 chance to sur- 


vive the night. (That accident oc- U.S.B. of M. Approved 


curred over 18 months ago: the 


man is alive and is doing very Respirator for Type A 
well considering his injuries and Lead D { 


What made this my toughest 
day in safety work? 

I knew the man personally. He 
had worked in the plant for 37 
years and was one of the best and More than 46 sq. in. filtration area. Soft rubber face mask. 
most conscientious employees ever U.S.B. of M. Approval BM-2124 for LEAD DUSTS and ALL other 
to set foot on the job. He was toxic or poisonous dusts as well as Type A (Pneumoconiosis or 
1. foreman and as such was re- Silicosis ptoducing dusts). Controlled breathing . . . patented 
sponsible for the safety experience check valves and bulb type exhalation valve 
of his department. guard against re-breathing stale air. 


Yet here he was. a mangled 


a f a human because he H. Ss. COVER, South Bend, Ind, 


te bserve a rule he had 
» otter taught Lo« k out the 


SEMMMMMMNMNNE FOR GREATER SAFETY ! (—~ 


&, 
¥ 
—s 


He a joreman failed to observe | 
is own teachings! 
Frustration and sadness com- 
bined made this a truly tough day | 
in safety my toughest so far ite 


Time and Place &) CONNECTING LINKS 
Mr. SMITH SAFETY « STRENGTH e SIMPLICITY « ENDURANCE 


This question 
ce, ee a to an- j A vastly improved connecting link that combines 
swer. Every day safety with unique simplicity in assembly. Its strength 
is “tough” where- exceeds the published strength of comparable alloy 
in: (a) Disab- |! chain . . . assembles rapidly without the use of spe- 
ling injuries oc- N cial equipment. 
sad Beas Bharti WEDGLOK is widely used in steel mills, found- 
mile satleheititry phenwens th ot- ries, structural fabricating plants and other material 
sities tte Canela ee ts G ‘ handling operations in which on-the-spot replace- 
* in some other phases of our a C ment of links is important. 
safety program AS Regular and pear shape. Sizes 34" to 3’. 
Therefore, I will not be able to | Available at your local distributors. 
select the toughest day but will re- MAIL THE COUPON FOR PRICE LIST AND INFORMATION 


late a “tough” one out of nearly 


25 years experience in safety work. 


; . A PRODUCT OF Please send WEDGLOK data. 
[his particular day’s tough experi- 


ence embodied both os and ae | N T E R S TAT 3 Nome. 


Firm_ 


The injury: Loss of three fingers DRO p Te) RGE ‘el @) yee 


on a power press. It goes without 


saying that this was “tough” for 4073 N. 27th ST., MILWAUKEE 9 WIS 
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For Safety’s Sake Use 


DAYTON SAFETY LADDERS 


Maintenance men everywhere rely on 
Dayton Safety Ladders for maximum 
safety and convenience. Daytons are 
constructed of tested airplane spruce 
and reinforced with rigid steel sup- 
ports to give great strength and light- 


ness of weight. 


Handrails of steel guard the large 
roomy platform for added safety. Half 
of platform can be raised to form an 
extra step, when needed. These fa- 
mous ladders can be set up instantly, 


are easy to carry and fold compactly 





for storing. Automatic locking feature 


insures safety while ladder is in use. 


$ feet to 16 feet 
in height (measured 


from greund te plat Write today for Bulletin No. D8 


form). Standard rubber 
satety shoes at no extra 


DAYTON SAFETY LADDER CO. 
2339 GILBERT AVE. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


In Canada—Safety Supply Company—Toronto 











Now you can 
otors, machinery» 
“ as. The best 


critical are 


stration 


P 4t1es- 
in principal as 


GREWER tecrric MFG.co * 


5100 N RAVENSWOOD AVE 


the injured and all of us involved. 
here is no point in dwelling on 
this, 


The thing that jarred all of us 
was where and when it occurred. 


Where: \n a plant where no lost 
time accident had occurred for 
nearly three years, and with an ac- 
cumulative of 2.300.000 man 
hours, for which a National Safe- 
ty Council Distinguished Service 
to Safety Award had been re- 
ceived (but not as yet presented). 


When: at 11:00 o'clock the day 
on which plans had been made to 
stop work at the Plant to permit 
time for the works manager to 


present the award. 


rhat first day it looked like we 
had really “hit a snag” in one of 
the major phases of our safety 
program which is to give recogni- 
tion for meritorious safety per- 


formance whenever we find it. 


We all know how some foremen 
and others in management cross 
their fingers or rap on wood when- 
ever they speak of a good safety 
record, This superstitious attitude 
is ridiculous but quite human. 


lo forestall the possibilities ol 
this experience dampening the en- 
thusiasm for certificates, plaques, 
etc., we immediately emphasized 
the fact that good and/or excellent 
safety records are reserves built 
up (money in the bank) for that 
purpose or “tough” dark day when 
that inevitable disabling injury oc- 
curs. Furthermore good and/or 
excellent safety records beget bet- 
ter records if we tell the employees 
involved how well they are doing 
and there is no better way of tell- 
ing them than through the cere- 
monies connected with presenting 


certificates and plaques. 


In the case mentioned here our 
ceremonies were a bit delayed, due 
to the accident, but took on greater 
significance. The accident-free 
period was really appreciated in 
view of the seriousness of the in- 
jury. We refused to be licked by 
the old fashioned philosophy that 
“talk about not having accidents 
and you are sure to have them.” 

We are still, and I hope always 
will be, giving recognition for 
“meritorious safety performance” 
and don’t “cross our fingers or 


rap on wood” when we do it. 
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Speaking of Safety” 


ning 
teach- 
how to 
s. Ma 
pared 
lessor 


stern 


Good 
thods 
ts out 
tages 
which 
why 
satety 


ended 


tells 
vund 
do 


ands. 


Vou 


The records are pressed lor 


slide, with 16-inch records 
rpm 
manual advancement on one side 
and for automatic advancement on 
the other. The 


sturdy leatherette case 


films come im a 
with a 
leader's manual. The running time 
for each film is approximately | 


minutes 


Member prices: sing 
STOO.00 to ¥Y sets, S9Y51i 
$90.00 each 


more sets 


Aren‘t People Funny? 


\ brand-new efnployee booklet, 
fren't People Funny’, illustrates 


in an amusing way a number of 


common human foibles and faults 


which can lead to accidents 


The spotlight is turned on vari 
ous types of characters 
boy. the hot rod, the big shot. the 
show-off, and others 


the play 


and shows 


in simple fashion the relationships 


behavior 
In each 


a few words of friendly con 


between attitudes and 

especially unsafe behavior 
case 
“moral 


mon sense make the easy 


to take and easy to understand 


{rent People Funny? can be 
distributed to ¢€ mployee Sina num 
ber of ways on the job, at safe 
ty meetings, as a payroll enclosure 
as a special mailing to the worker's 
home. (His family will enjoy it 
and perhaps learn from it 
muc h as he does, ) 

For | ces and a 

National Safety Counci 


Department 


Data Sheet Sets 


l'o accommodate the present set 


of Data Sheets. which number 177 


and to provide for future expan 


sion of the series. two large three 
ring binders are now he ing sent to 
purchasers of complete sets or 
the Data Sheets are 
title 


d A-l 


easy relerence, 


arranged alphabetic ally by 


and the 
and M-Z, 


binders are stamp. 


kach Data Sheet is a 


authoritative 


concise, 
discussion on 
Additions 
are constantly being made to the 


one 
specific safety subject. 
list. Each Data Sheet appearing in 
the NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 
is reprinted for inclusion in the 
set. and from time to time various 
Industrial Sections produce addi 
tional Data Sheets on specialized 
subjects 

Memb price for the 


I complete two 


me set is $19.50 


New Safety Reprints 
Four new Safety Reprints have 
recently been added to this series 
of Council publications for safety 
directors, safety 


engineers, super 


visors, and foremen 


Safety Reprint General No, 15 
Counting the Savings, a two-page 
article by G. Albert Hill from the 
NATIONAL Sarety News, explains 
the program of the Connecticut 
Highway Department, which ex 
perienced a substantial drop in 
costs as ire 


employee accident 


quency came down 


Safety Reprints Mining Ne. 6, 
Electric Blasting in Sinking Shajts 
and Mining No. 7. Earthing 
Headgears, both re 
printed from a 1950 report issued 
by the Accidents 
Committee of the Transvaal Cham 


Sys 
fem for are 


Prevention of 


her of Mines, Johannesburg, South 


Africa 


diagram 


Lach is illustrated with a 


Safety Reprint Rubber No. 1 is 
in O-page from Industrial 
Vedicine. June. 1948. Entitled 
Vedical Problems Encountered in 
the Manufacture of 
Vade 
detail the 


article 


{merican 
Rubber, it discusses in some 
ingredients known to 
cause or suspected of causing 
health problems. The authors are 
Rex H. Wilson, M.D., Glenn V. 
Hough. M.D.. and William FE. Mc 


Cormick 


Member prices: General No. 13 
No. 6. and Mining No. 7, 1 
ies, 15 each 1 to 99, 11 
ts each: 100 to 999 


Min 
to 9 
cents 
cents each 
Rubber 


9 copies, 25 


1LOOO te 
N l 
ts each 


4.999. 6 cents each 


(eight 
10 te 99. 21 


pages) 1 to 
cents each: 100 
1000 te 4.099 


999. 16 cents each 


ents each 











HE 1951 Directory of Occu- 

pational Safety Posters has 

been sént to members of the 
National Safety Council. It contains 
744 miniature proofs ol posters Car- 
ried in stock throughout the year. 
Detailed information on a new plan 
for selecting your posters monthly 
is contained on pages 4 and 5 of 
the Directory. As outlined on page 
1 first, choose your new posters 





from those displayed on these pages; next, select other 
posters from the subjects shown in the Directory. Addi- 
tional copies of the Directory are available at 50 cents each 
write Membership Dept., N.S.C. 
Previously, posters shown in the NATIONAL SAFETY 
NEWS included not only new posters, but also some that 
were shown in the Directory. Now, starting with this issue, 
only NEW posters are illustrated on these pages — posters 
produced for the first time this month. With the exception 
of the Jumbo poster (below, left), these posters will be 
9216-C available. during the balance of 1951. We suggest you re- 
eae ss | tain this copy of the NEWS and refer to these pages, as well 
is indicative of the other % poster as your Directory, in making monthly poster selections 


Posters are in two or more colors. 


lowing po 
Directory 











9180-A 82x 112 


The Jouko poste ss 4 thly s designed for outdoor use and is This n f col t Nustrot f th 

wet sd : Pee : Fores. 08 ~ : Thi ew four color poster is lustrative © e 

oveite : ption buy not stocked. Its 72 four color poster r n in the 1951 P 

ctual size y 8 wr color posters show e oster 
Uirectory 


Electrotypes of poster miniatures on this page are not available, nor can payroll inserts be supplied. 
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Posters below are printed in two or more colors 
(Available only in sizes indicated) 


too much 
Isverage 


too little 
safety , \\ 
protective N 
PASE LUT PET TAVATATY fe 


9157-A B8'axT1'2 





DONT LET AN ACCIDENT 
PUT YOU ON THE SPOT 


2 


WALK 
DON’T 
| RUN- 
1s TESTED H : a fall is no fun! 


wATIOmAL earaery ecouncis 


9196-A 8%x11% 9034-B 17x23 


Electrotypes or payroll inserts can be furnished on all poster illustrations shown above. 
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Posters below are printed in two or more colors 
(Available only in sizes indicated) 





Which Twin Wore 
SAFETY SHOES? 


Ww 








WARNING TAGS 
MEAN 











T-9174-B 


ACCIDENT REPORTS 
RIDE THE Like Caution Signs! HELP PREVENT 
CENTER LINE FUTURE ACCIDENTS 


Treat Pedestrians 





KERR 
LEFT WARS 


RIGHT VW 


EE ae 
THE CENTER 


V-9192-A 8’ax11'2 V-9191-A j V-9190-B 


Electrotypes or payroll inserts can be furnished on all poster illustrations shown above. 
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Rain-Making May Be 
International Problem 


Cloud-seeding and rain-making 
are not only “hot” political issues 
of the future, but also possible 
subjects of international dispute. 
That’s the opinion of a scientist 
of General Electric Research Lab- 


oratory 


Speaking before a New Jersey 
utilities association meeting § at 
A bsecor Dr Bernard V onnegut. 
discoverer of the silver iodide 
method of producing snow and 
rain from clouds, said strong evi- 
dence has been presented that lo- 
cal seeding operation can have na- 


tionwide weather effects. 


He referred to studies by Dr. 
Irving Langmuir. consulting scien- 
tist of the Research Laboratory, 
which showed a remarkable cor- 
relation between regularly-sched- 


uled periodic seedings of relative- 


ly small amounts of silver iodide 


in local operations in the West and 
varving weather conditions noted 


in various parts of the country. 


“Obviously, such seeding opera- 
tions eventually must come under 
government control, and no mat- 
ter to what degree such control is 
eventually perfected, it will not be 


able to please everybody,” he said. 


“The compromise required t 
obtain the greatest good for the 
greatest number will very likely 
take cloud-seeding into the field 


of politics, and we may be able to : 


look forward to political speer hes 
charging that one party or the 
other has hopelessly mismanaged 


weather control.” he said. 


According to Dr. Vonnecut. 
weather control may eventually 
lead to a new set of international 


problems 


Wheel of Good Fortune 


From page 42) 


should be conducted. Here are the 
most important of these convic- 


tions 


ntest shoul 
t more than three months 


often only a single month 
| set should be reasonable 


ethod of drawing should be 
sly honest. Otherwise, ques 


arise, since some em 
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Clean Grease-caked Floors Quickly! 


THE Wg@ =a NMI 0-20 
DRY SCRUBBER 


Grease accumulations are no problem when the 

sturdy KENT D-20 Dry Scrubber tackles the 

impacted dirt on your plant floors, One man 

does the work of several when this dependable 
machine assists him—and does it better! 
For safety’s sake, see what a KENT Dry 
Scrubber can do! 





See the KENT Exhibit, Booth 212 
PLANT MAINTENANCE SHOW 
January 15-18 — Cleveland, Ohio 

KENT Dry Scrubber 
BRUSHES ARE SELF SHARPENING! KENT Floor Machines 
Five individual brushes rotate KENT Vacuum Cleaners for Wet 


: A ° ‘ ) U 
as a unit, maintain top cutting and Dry - 


efficiency as they work! 


CLEAN WITH K |F IN T EQUIPMENT 


THE KENT COMPANY e¢ 415 CANAL ST. © ROME, N. Y. 

















NEW 


PERMANENT 
NON-SLIP 


UO Permanent NON-SLIP 
on all 5 Fingers and Palm 


Highly efficient embossed 

surface is integral part of glove 
CO impre nable to ACIDS, 

CAUSTICS, OILS 

Curved FINGERS for 

Comfort and Easy Use 


No. 5740-5 LONG GAUNTLET 
Length 14", Gauge .030 to .040 
Sizes 9, 10, 10%, it, 12 

No. 5720-5 LIGHT DUTY 

Length 10'/,"', Gauge .017 to .020 
Sizes 7, 7/2, 8, Bs, 9, M2, 10, 11 


%*% Write for sample and prices 


_ SEIBERLING 
W043 an 1 -10)*) lias mae 
° AKRON pHiK 


200-Sth Ave., New York 
Merchandise Mart, Chicege 


1 











See the big difference 


Mi O l-inch Adhesive Compress 
brings you all these features 


nonogr ... the longest made... 3%"... fits 
around and overlaps big knuckles. Won't peel up 
on ends when hands get wet or sweaty! 
& NON-RAVELPAD . . . no loose threads in wound 
area... looks neat, stays neat! 
OFF-CENTER OPENING with turned-back tabs t« 
protect sterile pad when soiled hands open it 
And it’s a /arge six-layer gauze pad, a full 7%" 
x 1%"... all gauze, no cotton filler! Get this 
complete protection . . . ask for No. 100A. Write 
for samples. 


Medical Supply Company 


1025-1 W. State St., Rockford, Wlinois_ 


: 


Recomended by 
INSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS! 


OIL-SPUNJ 


provides maximum 
reduction of ... 


==\ SLIPPING AND 
Gi) FIRE ACCIDENTS 


The sure, safe and economical way 
to cut down slipping accidents and 
flash fires . . . the way recommended 
by fire underwriters . . . is to spread 
Oil-Spunjon greasy, oil-soaked floors. 
Oil-Spunj covers more floor area, 
absorbs more oil and grease, it's 
_ skid-proof and fire-proof . . . may be 
used over and over again. Simply 
sprinkle it on... brush with broom 
... sweep it off! 


Send for samples and prices 


CANFIELD OIL COMPANY 
Cleveland 27, Ohio 


ployees may be repeatedly lucky 
Vitreo’s device of throwing darts 
at a rapidly revolving wheel in 
the presence of the employees 1s 
completely “unfixable’ and em 
ployees know it. 


. Prizes need not be large, but 
should be many. Vitreo found a 
poor reaction when they tried giv 
ing away a dress and a suit of 
clothes instead of, say, 15 baskets 
of groceries. Actually, Vitreo’s ap 
propriation for prizes is only 
about $75 a month 

5. Goals and periods should be 
changed often to give variety to 
the program. 


. Bulletin-board-type promotion has 
kept interest high 


The Vitreo safety program in- 
cludes safety committee meetings, 
use of National Safety Council 
services including Jumbo posters, 
participation in the NSC safety 
contest for its industry, depart- 
mental signs telling time since last 
accident. The program, Gray and 
Pippen are convinced, has made 
employees 100 per cent safety con- 


scious. 


The Safety Library 


(From page 67) 


Food Industry 

Veat, Men and Safety. (In Na- 
tional Provisioner. Oct. 28, 1950. 
p.12) 

Self-Inspection Plan for Stoc k 
Yards. By Adrian B. Palmer (In 
Meat. Nov. 1950. p.24) 


Mines 

British Mark a Century of Coal 
Mine Health and Safety. By V. S. 
Swaminathan. (In Mining Engi- 
neering, Nov. 1950. p.1114) 


National Defense 

American Strategy in Civil De- 
fense. By Dr. R. E. Lapp (In Na- 
tional Fire Protection Quarterly, 
Oct. 1950. p.92) 

Fire Aspects of Civil Defense. 
By Horatio Bond. (In National 
Fire Protection Quarterly, Oct. 
1950. p.53) 


Public Employees 

Reorganized Safety Services 
Make Notable Gains in Fight 
Against Accidents and Disease. 
(In New York State Industrial 
Bulletin, Oct. 1950. p.8) 


‘his loss of self-confidence 


The Kid 


(From page 35) 


troduction to the human-relations 
side of the job, which you warned 
me about in that letter you wrote 
me last spring when I first applied 
for this job. 


I’m beginning to doubt serious- 
ly whether I’m cut out for this 
work, Maybe I ought to go and 
get experience in mechanical engi- 
neering, and come back to safety 
work when I've got a better back- 
ground, 


It’s a darned frustrating thing to 
apply, as best you can, all the ideas 
you've picked up from watching 
a good man like yourself work, to 
exercise self-control, patience, cau- 
tion, and then see the situation 
develop into exactly the kind of 
thing you have been trying to 
avoid the sourness, the bitter- 
ness, the grudging compliance with 
flat orders. 

Where did I go wrong? 

Sincerely, 
Harry Dexter 


What Do | Do 


And if Harry’s confused, where 
does that leave me. his boss? 


How do I single out of a fuzzy 
set of information gathered second 
hand any one or two points of 
error, point them out, guide him 
straight. and yet not contribute to 
9 


Or do I accept the responsibili- 
ty for pushing him into a situa- 
tion I couldn’t expect him to handle 
skillfully, and so let the criticism 
go in favor of a straight “you- 
were-right, hurray-for-you” ap- 
proach to build his morale? And 
if I do that, how does he learn 
from his mistakes? 


And finally, do I, with all my 
superior wisdom, my great ex- 
perience, my supposed skill and 
savvy in handling human relations, 
really feel sure that if I had been 
there I would have done any bet- 


ter? 


If any of you readers have any 
ideas on what I should say to Har- 
ry in this situation, I'd appreciate 


getting them. 
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Microscopes and 
Telescopes 


From page 39) 


Adolf Schickelgruber was kicked 
around by a frustrated father and 
nagged by a neurotic mother. | 
am not suggesting that any one of 
us could precipitate a global war 
by neglecting a decayed tooth o1 
an ingrowing toenail, but it is by 
no means impossible that such a 
thing could lead, through a series 
of chain reactions, to far-reaching 


and fatal consequences. 


Viruses and the Mind 


Viruses are not the only things 
that spread without being noticed. 
The same process takes place with 
states of mind. We can infect other 
pe ople from our own desponden y 
or hostility, just as easily as from 
a cold in the head. Hence our first 
responsibility is to ourselves to 
gain and maintain that condition 
of “complete physical, mental, and 
social well-being” that constitutes 
the World Health Organization’s 
definition of health. 


Second, in taking the long view 


we must not overlook our local 


needs. In learning to use the tele- 


scope we must never entirely sub- 


stitute it for the microscope. Our 


goal, to be sure, is optimum 
But 


to attain that goal we 


health for every human being 
in ordet 
must secure the active participa- 
tion of as many people as possible. 
As Dr. Brock Chisholm points out, 
“Health cannot be given as a gift. 
It must be obtained through con- 
stant vigilance and increasing ac- 
tion.” To maintain that vigilance, 


to guarantee that action, we must 


have broad participation in all 


worthwhile health measures 


I have little that 
phase of our responsibilities, be- 


said about 
cause anything I might say is al- 
ready well known. Talking about 
local health organization is like 
talking about the eradication of 
tuberculosis. We know all the facts 
necessary to do the job. All that 
remains for us now is to do it. So, 
may I urge upon all of you once 
again to take stock: of your local 
health services and needs, and to 
talk about your problems with your 
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own community leaders. Effective 
action in this respect will stem 
only from many groups of well- 
informed people who have a clear 
idea of what they need and are 
determined to get it and make it 
work. That’s how local health serv- 
ices have come into being in other 
states. Ask them how they did it, 
and the answer always boils down 
to the simple statement that a lot 
of people wanted it. When enough 
people want something, they even- 
tually get it. 


Don’t Curtail 


No matter what the immediate 
future may hold, our public health 
services should not be curtailed. 
Whatever defensive measures may 
be set up against possible attack, 
those measures will be centered in 
and directed by our public health 
In that task as in 
many others, this Minnesota Pub- 


organization. 


lic Health Conference is now in a 
position to give strong leadership. 
It is 
organization. 


that we are a 
But in 


crisis, young people often have to 


true young 


times of 


grow up pretty fast. 


We see before us today, as we 
have seen in previous years, the 
spectacle of many nations that 
have fallen under the heel of dic- 
tators because they did not know 
or did not care enough to hold on 
to their liberties. We will not join 
them unless we allow our demo- 
cratic processes to lapse. One way 
of maintaining those democratic 
processes is to build up associa- 
tions in which we work for the 
benefit of everyone through the 
active participation of all qualified 


people. 


We have talked about science - 
about using the 
science for the discovery of truth 
and the promotion of health. Our 
has through 
hard experience the tragic neutrali- 


instruments of 


generation learned 
ty of science, It may be used to 
save life or to destroy it. But we 
have not abandoned science for 
that reason. Nor do we have any 
intention of doing so. Through the 
gradual spread of knowledge, we 
may hope to bring about the end 


the 


attainment of universal peace and 


that we so greatly desire 


A SHOW OF HANDS 
WOULD ELECT 


Nore , hand 


Mione Hand Cleaners are popular with workers because they get 


dirty hands clean quickly, easily and safely. And their economy is 


popular with management—a little Mione goes a long way. 


There are 4 different Mione Hand Cleaners in powdered form — 


a grade for very dirty hands, another for office and home use, and 


intermediate grades for in-between wash-ups. All contain Coconut 


Oil and Lanolin; all are effective in either hot or cold water; all 


lather profusely and are pleasantly perfumed. 
i ) 


For those who prefer liquid soap, there is Mione Liquid Hand 
Soap. Made from double distilled Coconut Oil Soap with the glye- 


erine retained, Mione Liquid contains Lanolin. 


For happier hands at wash-up time, supply YOUR workers with 


the type of Mione best suited to their needs. Your supplier of wash- 


room needs can give you full particulars about Mione, plus samples. 


If not, for any reason, write direct to us. 


MIONE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Makers of famous hend soaps for 36 years 


COLLINGDALE 


PENNSYLVANIA 








ARE YOU USING 


“HIT 


OR 
miss‘! 


Washroom 


— 
Methods? We i 


Electric HAND DRYERS 


GIVE YOU 


Cleanes ashroom., 


Save Towel and 
Maintenance Costs! 


Modern washrooms today are equipped, 
with faster-drying Sani-Dri that dries 
hands or face with a stream of hot air. 
No buying or stocking of towels . . . no 
unsonitary litter or waste containers . . . 
no fire hazord ... no paper-clogged 
soil pipes . . . no servicing of empty 
towel cabinets. Instead, Sani-Dri provides 
cleaner, more sanitary washrooms with 
automatic 24 hour drying service! YOU 
SAVE UP TO 85% OF WASHROOM 
| COSTS! 


ONLY SANI-DRI GIVES YOU 
ALL THESE NEW FEATURES! 


. Instant-starting, heavy duty switch with 
extra “Safety Load Factor 

. New, faster-drying heating element 

. New, smaiier, oval nozzle produces more 
concentrated, faster-drying air steam 

. Life-sealed Bali Bearing motor. Saves 
maintenance . . . requires no oiling 

. Simplified timing device eliminates com- 
plicated gearing. 

GUARANTEE Sani-Driers are 

engineered and built by a 

old company that stands ba 

its products They have ra 

the Underwriier’s Sex! of Ap 

Drovel for (rer 18 Vears 


year 


k of 


WRITE FOR 
FREE LITERATURE! 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


“Dependable Since 1897" 


1015 Commonwealth Avenue 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





security. Improvement of the phys- 
ical. mental, and social health of 
all nations is essential to that end. 
We need to establish in every 
country a nucleus of workers who 
have the necessary training and 
skill to promote all aspects of 
health. 

Let us never make the mistake 
of assuming that all knowledge 
and all truth are in our possession. 
There is much we can learn from 
cther countries. even as they have 
much to learn from us. We need 
to pool all health knowledge 
to work with all people of good 
will everywhere toward the 
achievement of world-wide health. 
To do this effectively we must con- 
tinue to use both the microscope 
and the telescope to study in- 
tensively our own health needs. 
but at the same time to look be- 
yond these immediate concerns to 
those of all the nations of the 
earth. 


Disposal of Fume 


(From page 37 ) 


point of 110° to 120°F and Gulf 
Oil No. 896 with a flash point of 
270°F were used for some of the 
tests. but water for most of them. 

Water was the cheapest and 
most practical to use as it could 
be run to the sewer and it was the 
best solvent for the acrolein con- 
stituent of the fume. The use of 
solvent oils for scrubbing pre- 
sented problems of disposal as well 
as fire and explosion hazards. 
Final tests with the experimental 
scrubber indicated that it would 
effectively scrub about 325 cfm of 
fume-laden air, using 8.5 gpm of 
water at 120 psi. 

As tests with the experimental 
scrubber indicated that linseed oil 
fumes could be satisfactorily elim- 
inated, a large scrubber designed 
to handle 2000 cfm of fume-laden 
air was set up in the plant. It was 
expected that this scrubber would 
eliminate all fumes from two 1000- 
gallon kettles, heat-bodying lin- 
seed oil: and from two 1200-gal- 
lon and one 1000-gallon_ ketiles, 
air-bodying linseed oil. 

In general, there were two types 
of fumes to be handled: (1) dense 


o'ly fumes containing seme acro- 


For thorough separation 
of HAZARDOUS 


FINE DUST 


Bigger Filter 


HOFFMAN 


RTABLE 
avy- DUTY PO 
Me yU CLEANING UNITS 





Maximum separation of fine dusts is accom- 
plished in Hoffman vacuum cleaning equip- 
ment. Bag area is larger—for example, in the 
3 H.P. Hoffco-Vac #30 (illustrated), a total 
of nine bags provide 30 sq. ft. of filter area. 
Built for continuous heavy-duty service, 
Hoffman portable units (in 5 sizes) put real 
economy into your safety dust clean-up cam- 
paign with these outstanding advantages. 
LARGER DUST CAPACITY 
and higher vacuum mean you can do more 
cleaning for longer periods. Exclusive fea- 
tures for disposal of collected dust speed up 
cleaning operations. 

LOW COST MAINTENANCE 
Proved by hundreds of industrial plants who 
have established amazing maintenance-free 
records. No internal, mechanical wearing 
parts in the Hoffman vacuum producer. 


A-713 and A-752 


WEITE ” for Bulletins 


HOFFMAN ALSO BUILDS 
MULTISTAGE CENTRIFUGAL 
BLOWERS AND EXHAUSTERS 

Ask for Bulletin A-650 


\U. $. HOFFMAN 


MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Co) on oe ee ee eek, | 


101 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 3, N.Y 
CANADIAN PLANT: NEWMARKET, ONT 
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lein and other aldehydes; (2) 
pale, vaporous fumes, mainly acro- 
lein and other aldehyde vapor 
with a slight amount of entrained 
oil caused by the air jets The sec- 
ond type is far worse because of 
its extremely irritating effect on 
the mucous membrane of the 
throat. eves and nose. and because 
of its nauseating effect. 

There are no known means of 
quantitatively determining the con- 
tent or the removal of the fumes 
from the air stream. The qualita- 
tive test used for determining the 
elimination of the very irritating 

olein vapor from the fume la- 
den air stream was the effect of the 
scrubbed gases on the tester’s nose 
ind eyes when a jet of the dis- 

ged gases was permitted to 
iow I his fac e. 

Any appreciable amount of ir- 
ritation would classify the fumes 
is strong. If a slight irritation 
was experienced after about 5 sec- 
onds of breathing the fumes, the 
icrolein was considered very faint. 
An estimate of the extent of the 
elimination of the visible oily 
fumes depe nds solely upon the ex- 
perienced judgment of the ob- 
server when viewing the density 
of the scrubbed fumes issuing 
from the stack. 

Because of the water ins«lubility 
f the oil fume and the consider- 
ible solubility of the acrolein. 
there were two main elimination 

oblems. Water. atomized by 
spraying. eliminates (1) by im- 
pact and 2) by solution. the first 
being the most difficult elimination 
problem. Even though as much as 
95 per cent of the mass of the oil 
fume is removed by scrubbing. the 
residual fume is still dense enough 

easily seen and may indicate 


) per cent reduction in 


wever., ¢ omplaining neighbors 
ire not satisfied until they cannot 
see the fumes. even though the 
odor may have been taken out. 
This is most discouraging to the 
investigator when he realizes, as 
we finally did, that the fume scrub- 
bing has to be almost 100 per 
cent complete. It was the residual 
fume particles of one micron di- 
ameter and smaller that were the 
despair of this investigator until 


he determined how to almost com- 
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For Safe, Fast, Economical Marking bi 


WEDGE GRIP 
STEEL HAND STAMPS 


eseeaeeeeeoo eee ee 
Made with two or more char- 
acters, trade mark designs, 
Gothic, Roman, or script style 
lettering to suit any require- 
ment. Sizes from ‘%,4"' and up. 
Non-spalling, non-mushroom- 
ing features assure long, safe 
service on all types of marking. 


| —for straight line a4 
ij ha 
—for condave marking 


—for convex marking a —for curved line marking 
Write for quotation on your requirements. 


SQNNINGHAM Co. 


SAFETY STEEL STAMPS 

















“It certainly is a relief to have fumes 
and heat removed while |'m welding. 
The Ruemelin Collector has great suction. 
lt makes a day's work pleasanter!” 


Welding shops equipped with 
R lin Fume Collectors ore ase 
sured of a clean shop somone 





Noxious fumes, heat and smoke ar, 
eliminated at their source, th 
improving working conditions, les« 
sening fatigue and paving the way 
for increased plont production, 


The Ruemelin Fume Collector hood 
can be instantly ploced where 
needed anywhere in the booth 
welding area. No tedious adijust- 
ments necessary. Just pull the in- 
let hood to the welding position 
and you are ready to go. Ap- 
proved by state industrial com- 
missions and by compensation 
insurance companies. Simple to 
install. Thousands in service. 
Many users send in repeat orders. 
Write for bulletin 37-D today. 
Ruemelin Fume Coilector in operation. 


RUEMELIN Mfc. co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND ENGINEERS 
SAND BLAST AND DUST COLLECTING EQUIPMENT 


3885 NORTH PALMER STREET e MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 











Combines utmost protection 
‘ and style. Exclusive patented 
features found in no other hat. 


Write for Free Sample 
or Order Direct from us 


13.50 az. 


CHIC MAID HAT MFG. CO,, Inc. 
630 HIGH STREET 


BUFFALO tt, gated 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG SHOWING 
SAFETY SIGNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


STANDARD SIGNS, INC. 
3190 E.65™ ST., CLEVELAND 4, O. 


\ 


\ 


pletely eliminate these also with 
the Pease-Anthony Scrubber. 

In the beginning, when we were 
attempting to scrub 2000 cfm with 
about 25 gpm of water spray, it 
was calculated that we 
taining about a 97 to 98 per cent 
removal of the mass of the fume 


were ob- 


but the fume coming out of the 
stack appeared to be only half as 
dense as that without any scrub- 
action. We 


pressure of the water on the spray 


bing increased the 
nozzles to about 150 to 160 psi 
which increased the fume elimina- 
tion somewhat. Because of the dif- 
ficulties in getting more water into 
the scrubber, we 


tried cutting 


down on the fume volume, inci- 
dentally increasing the density of 
the fume being handled and also 
the efficiency in the use of the 
water. 

Finaliy, we succeeded in getting 
such practically complete elimina- 
tion that the faint residual 
going out of the top of the stack 
with diffi- 
culty against a dark background. 
Also, the 


other 


fume 
could be detected only 
odor of acrolein and 
aldehydes was definitely 
gone. These results were obtained 
while scrubbing about 1000 cfm 
of 165°F fume-laden air. This was 
the entire amount from two 1000- 
gallon open kettles, heat bodying 
580°F. 


nozzles were in use, delivering 25 


linseed oil at Thirty-two 


gpm of water spray at 150 psi. 


Limiting Relationship 


Most investigators do not fully 
realize that for effective scrubbing, 
there exists a limiting relationship 
between the size of the fume parti- 
cle and the water droplet. To ob- 
tain an effective impact of the 
fume particle with the water drop- 
lets, the latter should be smaller 
than that size around which the 
fume particle would tend to 
streamiine. According to the Pease- 
Anthony theory, the water drop- 
lets should be no greater than 
about 100 to 200 times the size 
of the fume particle to be elimi- 
nated. 

As an illustration to show that 
this relationship has not been ful- 
ly comprehended, consider the in- 
effectiveness of the common 


contact tower through 


packed 


which water trickles counter-cur- 
rent to the flow of the fume. In 
spite of the tremendous surface 
of contact and the smallness of 
the interstices of the packing, the 
tiny fume particles just streamline 
through the tower because the sur- 
face of the packing is too large 
in relation to the diameter of the 


particle. 


Time Is Important Factor 


Another important factor in wa- 
ter spray scrubbing is the time 
during which the fume stream is 
subjected to the action of the wa- 
ter sprays. Also, the greater the 


number of washes a volume of 
fume-laden air receives, the bette: 
will be the fume elimination. In 
the Pease-Anthony 


fume is admitted tangentially at 


scrubber, the 


the bottom of the scrubber at a 
high velocity, and travels a spiral 
path through the spray zone 
towards the top of the scrubber. 
Above the spray zone, the cyclonic 
action of the mass of air and resid- 
ual water spray causes the spray 
to be thrown out by centrifugal 
that the 


though saturated with water vapor, 


force so washed air, 


exits from the scrubber without 
any entrained spray. 

The diameter and height of the 
scrubber shell, design and size of 
the tangential inlet, etc., are all 


factors which must be carefully 
engineered. It is too much to ex- 
pect a home-made makeshift scrub- 
ber to function as well as one en- 
gineered by specialists. 

A new scrubber, called the Ven- 
turi scrubber, is being developed 
by the Pease-Anthony Equipment 
Company. The older type of scrub- 
her has done an excellent job of 
disposal of linseed oil fume, 95 
per cent of the mass of which is 
composed of particles averaging 
10 microns in diameter and will, 
no doubt, accomplish satisfactory 
disposal of many varnish fumes. 
Because varnish fumes vary con- 
siderably, and because some of 
them may be composed mainly of 
particles of sub-micron size, it is 
likely that some varnish fumes 
may be handled more effectively 
by the new Venturi scrubber. 
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HOW U.S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE PAYING OFF FOR 
MRS. MARY CALLON OF INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


‘Meet Janet and Jack, my twin reasons for buying bonds,” says 
Mary Callon. “Even though I’m a widow, these children are 
going to have a college education. The U. S. Savings Bonds I 
bought will see them through!” 


‘Wns. Callens Slory can be your story, too! 


“Back in 1942 I joined the Payroll 
Savings Plan at the U. S. Naval 


Ordnance Plant where I work as an 
executive secretary. I put 10% of 
my salary into bonds to help win 
the war. And I still buy bonds.” 











“Through careful managing, the twins 
and I have lived comfortably and 
saved too. This fall the twins will 
enter Butler University-— thanks to 
U.S. Savings Bonds, the best way 


to save I know!” 
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What Mary Callon did, you can do, 
too—and just as easily! Just take 
these three simple steps — today : 


1. Make one big decision—to put 
saving first, before you even touch your 
income. 


2. Decide to save a regular amount 
systematically, week after week, or 
month after month. 


3. Start saving automatically by sign- 
ing up today in the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work or the Bond-A- 


Month Plan where you bank. You 
may save as little as $1.25 a week or as 
much as $375 a month. If you can set 
aside just $7.50 weekly, in 10 years 
you'll have bonds and interest worth 
$4,329.02 cash! 


You'll be providing security not 
only for yourself and your family 
but for the free way of life that’s so 
important to us all. And in far less 
time than you think, your plans will 
turn into reality, just as Mary Cal- 
lon’s are doing. 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR 
COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW-—THROUGH 
REGULAR PURCHASE OF U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 


Your government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated as a public service by 
The Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America through the co-operation 
of Foote, Cone & Belding and this publication. 





ERRILL 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


DEVICES 


| } TWIN LIFTER 


MERRILL BROTHERS 


56-28 ARNOLD AVE., MASPETH, N. Y. 














NON-SKID SAFETY 


NQSZHWDWDONWYF REOOLMN 
Arwm= WmoQ=zcr 


The Triple Safety Heel was designed 
to minimize foot slipping accidents. It 
has a tread design of circular ribs 
with connecting cross bars that causes 
suction. In walking it gives road con 
tact of one inch, where ordinary heels 
contact —/ on the edge. Laboratory 
tests show Triple Safety Heel has 979 
road contact and traction 


Design permits rubber to flex, absorb 
in ody shocks, minimizing fatigue 
Triple Safety Heels will give longer 
wear and reduce slipping accidents on 
wet or slippery floors 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


TRIPLE SAFETY HEEL CO. 


2149 Leland Avenue Chicago 25, Ill 








Removal of Ice and Snow 


(From page 30) 


23. A flexible lead-covered heat- 
ing cable may be used. It is essen- 
tially a portable device, which may 
be plugged into an outlet or re- 
ceptacle. 


24. To keep walkways, drive- 
ways, and loading platforms clear 
of snow and ice, the heater cable 
is spread out on top of the snow. 
(See Figure 6.) Where there is 
constant traffic, the cable can be 
imbedded in the concrete or as- 
phalt from 1 inch to 11% inches 
below the surface. To prevent dam- 
age to the concrete and possible 
subsequent damage to the cable, 
the area can be painted or dyed 
as a warning to heavy traffic. This 
type of installation requires about 
20 watts per square foot to soften 
snow or ice next to the pavement. 


25. When the loose cable is 
used, it is important that the 
public and employees be pro- 
tected from a tripping hazard. The 
area in which the cable is placed 
can be barricaded and roped off, 
or traffic can be rerouted until the 
snow and ice have melted and the 
area has been drained clear. 


26. The cable should be pro- 
tected from being cut or otherwise 
damaged by sharp metal objects. 
When it is laid across main traffic 
lanes, bridge plates should be pro- 
vided as protection from hand 
trucks. 


27. A plant which has a pitched 
roof and an ell or an addition to 
the main building usually has a 
valley in the roof in which ice and 
snow and water accumulate rapid- 
ly and form a dam of ice. To pre- 
vent such a dam from forming, 
this type of heating cable can be 
installed in the valley. The cable 
when energized melts the ice suf- 
ficiently to maintain 1- to 2-inch 
channels in the dam. The water is 
permitted to drain off the roof. so 
that formation of a reservoir and 
the consequent damage are pre- 
vented. 


28. Gutters and downspouts or 
roof drains can also be equipped 
with the heating cable so that a 
1- to 2-inch channel will be formed 
in the ice and thus allow proper 


drainage. (See Figure 7.) If the 
downspout passes through the 
ground to a catch basin or other 
drainage point, the heating cable 
must extend below the frost line 
to prevent the system from freez- 
ing. 

29. The cable can be installed 
on outside metal stairways leading 
to industrial equipment so that 
snow will melt and drain to pre- 
vent formation of ice. It can be 
wrapped around pipe lines and 
covered with insulation to hold the 
heat, thus preventing freezing, 
bursting, and leakage of water 
which might re-freeze and form 
into hanging ice. (See Figures 8 
and 9.) This method is used in 
isolated valve pits and water hy- 
drants. One concern uses this sys- 
tem to prevent condensation from 
freezing in air lines. 

30. To remove ice formations 
from around valve stems, traps, or 
other movable fittings, infrared 
heat lamps can be spotted. The 
heat can be concentrated on a 
small area. 

Disposal 


methods discussed 


1. The 








Easy Way to 
Prepare Your Plant 
for Color! 


*O make your new scien- 

tific color paint job 
LAST—precondition walls, 
floors, equipment with 
Oakite cleaning and paint 
stripping materials. They 
give you: 


@ Fast, easy removal of 
soils and paint 
Uniform, durable finishes 
Savings in time and 
money 


So—before you paint—ask 
your local Oakite Techni 
cal Service Representative 
for FREE demonstration. 
Or write. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
14D Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, if. ¥. 
Technscai Sernce Representatives Levased in 
Principal Cutres of Unated States and Canada 





SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL CLEANING 
MATERIALS - METHODS - SERVICE 
——4 
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above are of no value unless prop- 
er drainage is provided for the 
melted materials. If drainage is 
10t provided, water may collect 
and re-freeze causing an even 
greater hazard at another location. 
Proper drainage is especially im- 
portant at the outer fringes of 


buried heating units.) 
2. Drainage channels leading 
sewers, manholes, or ditches 
ould be cut. Occasional applica- 
of salt will keep the material 


Sewer covers and gratings 
she be 


small openings from freezing and 


salted to prevent the 


blocking drainage. 


Additional lengths of heat- 

able can be applied to these 
ge sources by means of ex- 
on cords. These cords should 
of heavy duty rubber. well 
ntained, and all 
should be kept off the 


ind out of water 


connection 


Design 


,ood engineering design re- 
quires that all industrial pipes be 
installed in warm areas or com- 
pletely insulated when exposed to 
the elements. As an example, hot 
water and condensate steam out- 


walk- 


vs should be relocated in warm 


lets that may form ice on 


or insulated and connected 


lrains and blow-off drums 


During remodeling. altera- 
r new construction, nonslip 
should be used wherever 


rr all 


idge flooring. ramps, etc.., 


walkways, cat- 


in locations exposed to 
nents. Snow does not ac- 
on grating. It falls 
ind hence the snow and 


ird is eliminated 
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TORNADO 


Wet or dry—positive pick-up! 


Cleaner 


For over 30 years. Tornado 
has been used in hundreds of 
industrial plants, hotels, res- 
taurants, hospitals, schools 
and other institutions. Tor- 
nado saves time, cuts mainte- 
nance costs, can be operated 
by inexperienced personnel. 
Sturdy, lightweight, gives 
years of trouble-free service. 
Quickly adaptable to any 
cleaning chore. Free demon- 
stration—write for name of 
nearest representative. 


FREE! Bulletin 593 


OREWER 


ELECTRIC MFG. CO 


ON. RAVENSWOODO AY C C 





New DEPENDON SHIELD 
with Replaceable Window 


Here is our new No. 364 Dependon 
Shield, designed especially for 
complete face protection and 
greatest possible comfort. It is 
liberally ventilated, frame is of 
helmet fibre, has vulcoid strap over 
the headgear and special sweat 
band. The window is 6/4" x 15” 
clear cellulose acetate, .040" or 
060” thick. Can also be supplied 
with brass wire window for hot 
jobs. 

A4sk your dealer about this shield—or 


write us for a sample shield on meme 
for “on the job” test purposes. 


sellstrom 


MANUFACTURING COMPAN 


More Than 200 Eye and Face Safeguards 


622-A N. Aberdeen St., Chicago 22, Ii. 
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ONE ACME — 
No. 6 Face Piece 
GIVES You ALL 3} 


SS | CHIN STYLE... 
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Re” STYLE... 
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[ Whatever Protection is Required ! 





No need to provide extra face pieces to 
give workers the gas mask protection re 
quired for each job! Chin-style, chest- 
style or hose mask protection—the new 
ACME No. 6 Face Piece gives you all 
three types of protection—along with Full 
Vision and other important ACME advan 
tages. 


Write for new descriptive bulletin No. 504 
which shows how to simplify your gos mask 
requirements. 


ACME PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


3037 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 








Trackmobile 


Versatility and efficiency in materials 


handling jobs such as hauling, spotting 
and switching railway cars are promised in 
the new Trackmobile, manufactured by 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, Tl 


Small and 


ered trackmobile makes use of hydraulic 


compact, the gasoline-pow- 
jacking power for two features to simpli- 
fy yard and in-plant handling of railway 
cars. These are ability to travel either on 
the railway track or on the ground and 
to change from one to the other in 30 
seconds. The hydraulic jacking power also 


develops an adhesive force which gives 
the trackmobile, 6.000 


pounds, a pulling power greater than that 


which weighs 


of plant locomotives weighing much more 


car. When coupled, the hydraulic 
in the trackmobile raises the special 
pupler, forcing the trackmobile down on 
e track. A portion of the car's weight 
thus transferred onto the trackmobile 
abling it to develop a maximum draw 
r pull of 7.350 pounds 
The trackmobile uses four standard AAR 
track 


bber-tired wheels for ground travel are 


eel wheels for travel. The four 
ydraulically retracted when the trackmo 
le is positioned for track operation. One 
controls transfer from one 
other 


erator easily 
set of Maximum 
ground speed is 25 miles per hour: track 
speed varies with the load. The trackmo 
bile can do switching or spotting and then 
move from track to ground to travel across 
the yard for another job. The machine wil 
be on the market early in 1951 


wheels to the 


Floor Surfacing 


Euclid 


announces a major im 


United Laboratories, Inc., 16801 
Ave., Cleveland, 
provement in its plastic rock floor surfa 
ing. This new development, known as Su 
perset plastic rock, is designed especially 
for resurfacing old floors of concrete. wood 
or steel and to provide a tough, durable 
floor for heavy traffic 
uct is more rapid in hardening, thus re 


ducing the application time. It is delivered 


The improved prod 


in complete unit form, containing all in 


Further information on these new products and equipment may 
be obtained by writing direct to the manufacturer. It will help 
in identifying the product to mention this announcement. 


gredients (except water) ready for mixing 
on the job. Contents of each unit are pro 
portioned at the factory to cover a prede- 
termined area at a specified depth. The 
new product is available in several grad 
ings, depending on the type of application 
for which the material is specified 


Concrete Saw 


Industrial plants can now safely cut any 
concrete or asphalt flooring for expansion 
joints or patch work for repairs of plum! 
ing, conduit, etc. The sawed and finished 
joints provide finished edges for concrete 
pouring and eliminate rough, spalled edges 


and chuck holes 


Readily portable, these clipper saws are 
the latest development of Clipper Manufa 
turing Co., Concrete Saw Division, 2800 
Warwick, Kansas City, Mo. Model C-75 
with 744 h.p. engine, or Packed 
C-130 with a 13 h.p. 2 cylinder engine are 
best suited for 


Power 
paving contractors and 
highway maintenance divisions 

Models ¢ 


tors are produced specifically for plumbers, 


15 and C-20 with electric mo 


electrical contractors, and building main 
departments. The Model CHD 


owners of 


tenance 
makes it 
Model HD's to convert masonry saws for 


possible for present 
concrete sawing. 

three 
blade 
binding as saw is moved over rough sur 


Features claimed are: floating 


point suspension which prevents 


face, positive screw feed, streamlined de 


sign for ease of handling 


Gas Alarm System 


A continuous combustible gas alarm 


system, incorporating a new, more ac 
curate principle of gas and vapor analy 
sis and measurement is 
Davis Emergency Equipment Co., 45 Hal 


leck St., Newark, N. J. 


cision of analysis is achieved by use of an 


announced by 
The improved pre 


entirely new filament construction, employ 
ing fine platinum wire and a thermocou 
ple, and by measuring and recording the 
actual increase in temperature of the wire 
rather than the increased resistance as is 


done in the older Wheatstone 
. iple 


Zero drift, a major factor in the Wheat 
stone bridge, has been virtually eliminated 
ind the new alarm system can be used 
is a continuous detection and alarm sys 
tem for the protection of processes, plants 
and personnel. It functions as a_ stable 
system insuring constant zero balance ove 
holidays, without attention, and for process 
control requiring a constant proportioning 
of combustibles in air 

rhe operating principle of this gas alarm 
system is based on the fact that a fine 
platinum wire filament having a constant 
voltage applied to it remains at a reason 
able constant temperature, even as_ the 
cross sectional area is reduced due to the 
evaporation of the platinum. The increase 
in resistance, due to decreased cross sex 
tion, reduces the current passing. In the 
new system the change in filament tem 
perature, due to the presence of a com 
measured by 


bustible gas or vapor, is 


means of a thermocouple. The thermocou 
ples of the analyzing and reference cells 
are connected series opposing so that the 
difference in output is indicated on meter 


or recorders. 


Fire Protection 


Almost establishment has unfre 


quented 


every 
areas where fire can start un 
noticed. In such areas fire could get such 
a start before discovery that it would get 
beyond the power of portable extinguishers 
to control. Through the use of directional 
valves, Walter Kidde & Co., 1220 Main St., 
Bellevue, N. J., has made it possible for 
police and several 


any plant to protect 


hazard areas on a 24-hour basis with a 
single source of extinguishing agent. 

As the diagram shows, the supply source 
of the Multi-Space fire guard system com 
cylinders manifolded to 


prises storage 


gether for simultaneous discharge. The 
cylinder bank can be arranged in groups 
so that each of several hazards can be 
initial discharge group 


and a reserve discharge group of cylinders. 


protected by an 


Hazard spaces shown in the drawing are 
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Manufacturers are invited to send in announcements of new 
products, or improved special features. Only items which 
I be published. 


can be considered as “news” to our readers wil 


three types of hres most 
red deep-seated fire (in 
electrical fire (in control 


le liquid fire (in oil stor- 


ARBON DIOXIDE FIRE PR 
CTIONAL VALVE CONTROL 
Phe arbon dioxide discharge pipeline 
from the vlinder bank connects to a di- 
rectional valve frame, where there is a 
each hazard space protected. 
irectional valve frame which 
ated for any plant system 
oxide discharge line and a fire 
necting line goes to each haz 
Within each protected space are 
re fire detectors and a network 
lischarge nozzles 
letector picks up the first 
re it actuates the directional 
ng the group of cylinders 


th 


at space. A mechanical linkage, 
lirectional valve and the cor 
of the cylinders in the supply 
s the release valves on the heads 
lers. Under its own power, 
lioxide rushes through the 
ping, is directed along the 
pace in danger, and is dis 
inert gas from the nozzles. 
450 times its stored volume, 
xide floods the hazard space. 
carbon dioxide cannot harm 
with which it comes in con 
usually in 


The guishing system 


ides automatic controls to close doors, 
lows, and ventilating dampers in the 
area: sounds an alarm so that per 
el may evacuate the danger area and 
rates switches to shut off all electrical 
hinery. The system is also arranged for 
operation, both at the directional 


at emote points 


Liter-Flow Adaptor 


The w Linde L-26 oxygen therapy 
liter-flow adaptor makes it possible to ad- 
minister oxvgen from an industrial type 
oxygen regulator and a cylinder of oxy 
gen. The new adaptor converts pounds per 
square inch pressure to “liters-per-minute” 
flow. In emergencies, the L-26 adaptor 
can be especially useful to disaster and res- 
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plants, and to 
civilian defense organizations in augment- 
ing available hospital-type therapy regu- 
lators. 


cue crews in industrial 


The L-26 adaptor is approximately 4 
inches long and is finished in brushed 
chrome. It contains no moving or fragile 
parts, and is designed to give long service 
without maintenance. Because of its small 
size and light weight, the adaptor can be 
carried by the physician in his bag or in 
the glove compartment of his car for in- 
stant use in an emergency. The adaptor 
is a product of The Linde Air Products 
Co., 30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Safety Goggle 


A new metal safety goggle featuring 
light weight and stronger construction is 
American Optical Co., 
Southbridge, Mass. Designed to provide eye 
protection from flying particles, the new 
F4100 Ful-Vue metal goggle has many de 
sign features not ordinarily found in metal 
safety goggles. 


announced — by 


The new lightweight eyewire is flat in- 
stead of round, has engraved beading to 
add a distinctive touch. Endpieces are 
streamlined and incorporate a_ friction 
joint with wide bearing surfaces minimiz- 
ing temple drop. Screw heads are counter- 
sunk for non-snagging security. Temples 


are lighter, easily adjusted, and heve per- 
spiration-proof, insulating 
over the ear portions. Guard arms support- 
ing the nose pads are longer and newly 
shaped for added ease of adjustment. The 
improved double braced bridge provides 
rugged strength. 


brown tubing 


Side shields, providing protection against 
laterally striking particles, are optional: 
may be obtained in either non-corrosive 
perforated wire mesh or clear acetate, 
either perforated or non-perforated. Gog 
gles are supplied in three standard eye 
sizes and five standard bridge sizes. There 
is a smaller eye size and bridge size avail- 
able for fitting goggles containing pre- 
scription lenses to small faces. The new 
goggle may be obtained with 6 curve 
Super Armorplate clear or Calobar lenses 
in medium, dark or extra dark shades. 
Goggles may be fitted with Super Armor- 
plate lenses ground to the worker's pre- 
scription. 


Dry Chemical Engine 


A new giant fire killer for extinguishing 
flammable liquid and electrical type fires 
is announced by American La-France 
Foamite Corp., Elmira, N. Y. It is the Alf 
co 350 dry chemical wheeled portable 
engine, the largest unit of its kind now 
available, yet one which can be easily 
handled by two men. It carries the inspec 
tion and approval label of both Under- 
writers, and Factory Mutual Laboratories 
with B and C classification. 


The smothering action on fire is unusual, 
Fires of considerable proportions are quick 
ly extinguished by the blanketing cloud of 
dry chemical. The sustained pressurize 
discharge has an effect of cooling and im 
sulating the operator from the intena® 
heat of the fire. Aided by a discharge 
range of from 20 to 25 feet, this cooling 
effect enables the operator to move a 
quickly on the fire with the full force 
the blanketing discharge. Added to the 
force of the discharge is the normal 
gravity pull of the dry chemical which & 
heavier than air. Its natural downward 
direction, accelerated by the pressurized 
charge behind it, resists the updraft of the 
air currents caused by the flames. 

The result is a concentration of dry 
chemical at the seat of the fire, aiding in 
fast extinguishment. The tank of the en- 
gine contains 350 pounds of dry chemi- 
cal. The entire contents can be discharged 
if necessary in about one minute and 15 
Expellent is dry nitrogen, with 
an operating pressure of 200 psi during 
the entire period of discharge. 


seconds. 


News Items 


David F. Seymour, formerly in technical 
sales service for Metal Industries Depart- 
ment of The Diversey Corp., Chicago, has 
been transferred to the South Gate, Cali- 
fornia, plant of Diversey as plant manager 
and supervisor of manufacturing opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Seymour succeeds Eric C. Foote, 
Jr., who moves to the new plant of The 





Further information on these new products and equipment may 
be obtained by writing direct to the manufacturer. It will help 
in identifying the product to mention this announcement. 


Diversey Cory 
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been opened at 1341 Vega St 


ville, Fla 


Union Wire Rope Cory of Kansas City 
thirteenth in its net 
warehouses has 
Jackson 
George Golay, who has repre 
nted the firm in Southeastern territory 
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Safety's Alphabet 

Miss Anne Pennington, R.N.. 
nurse at the Ramapo Ajax Division 
of American Brake Shoe Company 
at East St. Louis, IIL. 
contributor of rhymes and slogans 
to Brake Shoe News. Here 
of her recent centributions: 


is a frequent 
is one 


Always be on the alert 
Beware, for injuries hurt 
Carefulness at work or at play 
Don't jaywalk across the highway 
Ever be 
Faithfully obey safety lines 


Guard against injuries and 


watchful for danger signs 


dent gains 


Help prevent a 
Injuries for the unsafe one 
Joking and horseplays no 
Keeping out of dangerot 

Look before y 

paces 

Move 
No swimming 


Obeying Safety 


cautior 





Putting Safety 
Ouit « | I 


Running 


how 

Start the 
Teaching 
Understand « 
Vigilance 
Watchfulr 
"Xtra is the 
y l€ Iding to 
Zealous rut 


RON SAR RAE 


Calendar Contest Winners 


For November 
First 

Council's Safety ¢ 

to Eric Walter 

Ontario. Mr 

pate her in The Stee 

Canada, Limited, Hamilt« 


prize in the Nat 


theme in this contest 
tion. Mr. Bastin’s two 
adjudged ‘est of all 
It was: 

There's the 

A match, 


self-same 


Second prize went 
Prentice of Chattanoog 
this rhyme 
He learned two 
and bitter 
DOUSE that 
UP that litter! 
Third 


Brown of 


prize was iwa 
Spartanburg 
following rhyme 

{ whiz he is—this Dopey 

He “burns ’em up” 

and his 

Thirty $5 awards were issued to 
Herb ¢ Smith, The 
of Canada, Limited, Hamiltor 
Mrs. G. E. Wadsworth 
Ala 

Jean Rodgers 
Co.. Duluth, Minn 
Mrs. Marion 
D. ¢ 

M/Set. Charles G. Ellicott 
ions Army Hospital 
Mrs. R. \ 
Hl 

Mrs. Ruth Schenley, Monaca, Pa 
Mrs. Walter A. Yaeger, Racine, Wis 
Mrs. Theodore Yellman, Clinton, Ia 
Lynn M Esten D > 
held 
Walter H. Cassel 
Gas, Woodsboro, Tex 
Mrs. I. M 
( J. Schweiss, Consun 
Kalamazoo, Mich 

Mrs. Franklin Gordor 
Conn 
Donna J 
Detroit, Mich 

Mrs. Leslie ¢ 
Calif 

Mary Raterman: 
Cement Co., St. Lou 

Mrs. Ruth Schaefe 

Henry D. Rhodes, | 
pany, Houston, 

Mrs. E. F 
Ohio 

H. R. Lawton, New York 
Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Miss Ruth Paris, Craddock 
Shoe Corp., Lynchburg, Va 


| 
steel Company 


Ontario 


Birmingha: 


Oliver Tron Mini: 


Leor ard Ww ashingtor 
Fitzsin 


Denver, Colo 


Elmhurst 


Goldsborough 


Conn 


Gerhart 


Curvir 


Texas 
Boyle Statior 


lelephone 


Terry 


John I 
Cement Company 

Mrs. May D. Ziha, St 

Mrs. Dean B. Wheeler 
gs 

Mrs. Grace Hartmann, Chicago 

Mrs. Earl Cox, Hot Springs, Ark 


Karlitz Accountant New 


Alpha Portland 
Manheim, W. \ 
Louis, Mo 


Schenectady 


Grayson 


Irving 
York, N. ¥ 

Nick O’Renick 
pany, Sugar Creek, Mo 

Miss Elizabeth J. Moore, Carolina 
Power & Asheville 
N. 


Standard Oil Com 


Light ¢ ompany 


Win Prizes for Job 
Safety Analysis 

Thirty-six prizes, ranging from 
fishing rods to television sets, were 
presented in a recent ceremony to 
winners of a job safety analysis 
contest conducted by the John F. 
(Queeny plant of Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company, St. Louis. 

At the same Plant Man- 
ager A. J. who made the 
presentations, announced that the 
plant had worked 
2 OOO.000 safe 


time, 


than 


man-hours. or 182 


more 


without a disabling 
2.163.236 


1945, 


The prizes were awarded to em 


days. injury. 


The record was man- 


hours, established in 
ployees who made the best break 


downs and safe performance de 
scriptions of their individual jobs. 
It was intended to emphasize the 


safe 


every step of an operation. 


importance of practices at 


\ total 
of 524 entries was submitted dur- 
ing the contest period. 
Approximately 1300 employees 
left their jobs to attend the cere- 
monies held on a bunting-decked 
platform erected for the purpose 
in the plant’s huge machine shop 


building. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 
in the Safety Field 


These trade publications will help you to keep up-to-the-minute on new products 
and developments in industrial health and safety equipment. They are free and 
will be sent by manufacturers without obligation to readers of NATIONAL 
SAFETY NEWS who are responsible for this work. Send in the coupon below 
checked for the publications you desire. Please make your requests promptly 








Insect Control: Illustrated booklet gives 7. Abrasive Steel Floor Plate: Illustrated sections. Can be illuminated. Wagner Sign 
omplete nformation on insecticides and booklet on abrasive rolled steel floor plate Service, Inc. 
sect control equipment such as atomizers, whose non-slip properties are present under . 2 . 
storizers, and fogging units. Chart with both dry and wet conditions. Fabricating 13. Protective Equipment: Fully illustrated 
ustrations of industrial insects gives place data, recommended uses, and charts on catalog of protective equipment such as 
found, extent of damage done, identifying allowable load and maximum sizes in- face protectors, chrome leather hand pads, 
features. reproductive rate, method of con cluded. Also price list. Alan Wood Steel guards and mitts, safety aprons, of vinylite 
nd othe formation. West Disinfect Co. and chrome leather, twill helmets, and kid- 
Co ney belts. Joseph Buegeleisen Co. 
8. Aluminum Ladders: Catalog with illus eae " 
2. Steel Alloy Chisels: Brochure with spec trations of all types of aluminum ladders, 14. Fluorescent Lighting: Catalog presents 
fications on several types of hand chisels, planks and stages, A-jacks, extension tres a full range of commercial and industrial 
enter punches, pneumatic chisels, riveting tles and other equipment with accessories fluorescent and germicidal lighting equip- 
hammer retainer tools, paving breaker moil Detailed description of construction and ment. Features new 4 “Slimline” for the 
points and others. Magnetic particle in specifications included. Seuisville Metal complete line of 40W fluorescents. Edwin 
ected. De ire Tool Steel Cory Products Co.. Inc. F. Guth Co. 


en 15. Wire Rope for Excavating: Booklet 
illustrated with charts and diagrams which 
show recommended uses of wire rope of 
excavating equipment such as shovels 
. : Pie cranes, dragline excavators, trench hoeg 
ings, insecticides, paints, waxes, polishes na yg Detailed di: ' 

and removers. Maintenance machinery and Sere oes Sees Oe 
pers 3 - . cross cuts of rope and strand construction, 


equipment also described. Hillyards. John A. Roebling’s Sons. 


Sling Chain Catalog of heat treated 9. 


| sling chains. Complete specifica 


Modern Maintenance Catalog: 
plete line of maintenance equipment is 
listed and described in this catalog which 
includes deodorants, disinfectants, dress- 


tions o igte sling, double sling triple 
' branch sling chains, slip hooks, 
hooks, reverse eye wide throat hook 
other special items included. Colum 


< McKinnon Chain Corp 


4. Fir xtinguisher n stems: Illus 
trate 4 ae a — 7 carbon 10. Dust Collectors: Cabinet dust collec- 16. Metal Surface Protection: Brochure om 
tetrachloride, dry powder, foam, pump tank tors in sizes from 3 to 5 horsepower, and new plastic, non-inflammable product come 
1 soda acid extinguishers emphasizes cyclone separator types from 4 to 5 horse- pounded to give all weather protection 
rect extinguisher for specific fire haz power are described in this new catalog. against water and corrosive fumes. Recomm 
Portable and fixed equipment in Several new items are also presented, in- mended for metal roofs, structural steel, 
1. Randolph Laboratories, Inc cluding special purpose units and a twin caulking, metal ducts and stacks. Can be 
separator model. Torit Mfg. Co poured, brushed, sprayed, troweled oF 
5. Safety Clothing and Equipment: Com gunned onto surface. Flexrock Co 
ete atalog of protective clothing and 11. “How Service Awards Promote Loyal- . 
equipment for body, face and hand pro ty": Booklet on service awards in business 17. Wire Sling Safety Card: Designed ad 
tection from heat, fire, sparks, chemicals and industry contains full-color reproduc- riggers, crane followers, floor men ang 
1 other hazards, Items made of such ma- tions of pins and button awards, types maintenance men in mind, this ae 
sd in established loyalty programs of card gives tips on proper care and use 
used in ¢€ shed loyalty prog » slings for safe handling. Macwhyt® 
business and institutional organizations - - ’ 
throughout the country. The American rs 
Emblem Co. 18. Eye Wash Fountains: Emergency eyé 
Lineman's Tool Guide: Illustrated : wash fountains and shower-fountain come 
ket guide to tools for linemen, electri 12. Steel Display Panels: Illustrated bro- binations are described in this illustrated 
s, and mechanics. Includes hand tools, chure on steel sign assembly which con- booklet. Designed for first aid treatment 
imbing equipment, tool belts and bags, sists of series of porcelain enamel stamped of eye accidents involving chemicals, metal 
ock tackle, hand line, hooks, snaps and metal panels for background on which can and other small particles. Drinking water 
ten Also section on “useful in be mounted plastic or aluminum letters. facilities also included. Haws Drinking 
" Mathias Klein & Sons Size can be altered by adding or removing Faucet Co. 


as asbestos, chrome leather, oil- 
plastic sheeting and others. Also 
llaneous safety equipment Safety 


ng and Equipment Co 


an 
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PRODUCTS 


READING, PA U.S.A Established 


For prompt serv 
ice and friendly as- 
sistance on per 
sonal safety prob- 
lems, call on your 
local distributor. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. — 

Hendrie & Bolthoft Co 
ATLANTA, GA.—Fulton Supply Co 
BALTIMORE, MD.—Carey Mach. & Sup. Co 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA —Safety Enere & Supply Co 
BOSTON, MASS.—Cutter, Wood & Sanderson Co 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—American Alisafe Co. 
BUTTE, MONT — Montana Hardware Co. 
CASPER, WYO.—Casper Supply Co. 
CHARLESTON, S.C. —Cameron & Barkley Co 
CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Safety First Supply Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. —C. D. Genter Co 
CHICAGO, ILL. — Protective Equipment, inc 
CINCINNATI, OH1O—The E. A. Kinsey Co 
CLEVELAND, OHIO —Safety First Supply Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO—The E. A. Kinsey Co 
DALLAS, TEXAS—Engineering Supply Co 
DAYTON, OHIO—The E. A. Kinsey Co 
DEADWOOD, S. DAK.—Hendrie & Bolthoff Co 
DENVER, COLO —Hendrie & Bolthoff Co 
DETROIT, MICH.—The Chas. A. Stretinger Co. 
EL PASO, TEX.—E_ D. Bullard Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. —F. Raniville Co. 
GREENSBORO, N. C.—Smith-Courtney Co. 
GREENVILLE, S. C.—Carolina Supply Co 
HICKORY, N. C.—Smith-Courtney Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS—Allied Safety Equipment, Inc 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The E. A. Kinsey Co 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Cameron & Barkley Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. —Safety Service Inc 
KANSAS CITY, KANS.—L. R. Stone Supply Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—E. D. Bullard Co 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Neill-LaVielle Supply Co., inc 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—J. E. Dilworth Co 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Protective Equipment, Inc 
MUSKEGON, MICH. —Factory Supply Co. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y.—W_L. Smith Co 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd 
NEW YORK, N.Y —W. S. Wilson Corp 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Hart Industrial Supply Co 
OMAHA, NEBR —Interstate Machinery & Supply Co 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—industrial Products Co 
PITTSBURGH, PA. —Safety First Supply Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE.—J. E. Haseltine & Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |.—James E. Tierney 
RICHMOND, VA.—Smith-Courtney Co 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Stligo, incorporated 
ST. PAUL, MINN.—Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Industrial Supply Co., inc 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—E. D. Bullard Co 
SANTA FE, N. MEX.—Hendrie & Bolthoff Co 
SAVANNAH, GA —Cameron & Barkley Co 
SCRANTON, PA.—L. B. Potter Co 
SEATTLE, WASH.—J. E. Haseltine & Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH.—J. E. Haseltine & Co 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —Charies C. Lewis Co 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Syracuse Supply Co. 
TACOMA, WASH.—J_ E. Haseltine & Co 
TAMPA, FLA.—Cameron & Barkley Co 
TOLEDO, OHIO —Safety First Supply Co 
TROY, N. Y.—The Troy Belting & Supply Co 
TULSA, OKLA. —Krisman industrial Supply Co 
VICKSBURG, MISS.—J. E. Dilworth Co. 


CANADA 
TORONTO —Satety Supply Company 
MONTREAL —Safety Supply Company 
WINDSOR — Safety Supply Company 
KIRKLAND LAKE — Safety Supply Company 
WINNIPEG—Safety Supply Company 
EDMONTON— Safety Supply Company 
VANCOUVER — Safety Supply Company 
WALIFAX—Salety Supply Company 





GOGGLES « RESPIRATORS « GAS MASKS e HELMETS 


‘ 


INCORPORATED 





Advertiser's Index 





A 
Acme Protection Equipment Co. 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc 
American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp 
American Mat Corp 
American Optical Co. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co 
American Ventilating Hose Co 
Ampco Metal, Inc 


B 
Bashlin, W. M., Co 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Breck, John H., Inc 
Breuer Electric Mfg. Co 
Buffalo Fire Appliance Corp 58 
Buhrke, R. H., Co. 89 
Bullard, E. D., Co 74 


Cc 
Cambridge Rubber Co 

Canfield Oil Co. 

Chic Maid Hat Mfg. Co 
Chicago Eye Shield Co 

Chicago Hardware Foundry Co 
Clark Equipment Co 
Columbus-McKinnon Chain Corp 
Coppus Engineering Co 
C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co 
Cover, H. S. 

Cunningham, M. E., Co 


96-109 


D 
Davenport, A. C. & Sons, Inc 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co 
Detex Watchclock Corp 
Dockson Corp. 
Dracco Corporation 
E 
Ellwood Safety Appliance Co 
F 
Finnell Systems, Inc 
Flor-Dry Co 
Franklin Research Co 
H 
Hillyard Sales Cos 
Hood Rubber Co 
Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc 
Hy-Test Div., International Shoe Co 
I 
Industrial Gloves Co 
Industrial Products Co 
Interstate Drop Forge Co 
J 
& Son, Inc 


K 


Johnson, S. C., 


Kent Co. 

Kidde, Walter, & Co., Inc 
Kinnear Mfg. Co 

Klein, Mathias, & Sons 


L 
Laughlin, Thos., Co 
Legge, Walter G., Co., Inc 
Lehigh Safety Shoe Co 
Lichtman, J.. & Sons 


M 
Macwhyte Company 
McDonald, B. F., Co 
McKay Co. 
Medical Supply Co 
Melfiex Products Co., Inc 
Merrill Bros. 
Metallizing Engineering Co 
Mine Safety Appliances Co 
Mione Mfg. Co. 


N 


National Safety Council 97-98-99-100 


oO 
Oakite Products, Inc 
Onox, Inc 


P 
Patent Scaffolding Co., Inc 
Perma-Mats Div., Merchants Tire 
Co 


Pyrene Mfg. Co 


Randles Mfg. Co 

Randolph Labs., Inc 

Reece Wooden Sole Shoe Co 
Rose Mfg. Co 

Ruemelin Mfg. Co 


s 
Safety First Supply Co 
Scott Aviation Corp 
Seiberling Latex Products Co 
Sellstrom Mfg. Co. 
Shoemaker, Frank O 
Standard Safety Equipment Co. 
Standard Signs, Inc 
Stonehouse Signs, Inc 

T 
Taylor, Halsey W., Co 
Triple Safety Heel Co 
Trumbull Mfg. Co 


Union Wire Rope Corp 

U. S. Hoffman Machy. Corp 
U. S. Safety Service Co 

U. S. Treasury 


Ww 
Watchemoket Optical Co 
Wilder Mfg. Co., Inc 
Willson Products, Inc 
Wyandotte Chemicals Co 


A\Dust-Free 
Sari 


) 


IS ALWAYS MORE 


EFFICIENT 


Consult DRACCO ENGINEERS 
ct DUST and FUME 


DRACCO CORPORATION 


4043 £ 


14th Street « Cley 
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Cesco’s New *600 
AIR-FED HOOD 


from weighty, rigid hoods! 

Cesco’s #600 AIR-FED HOOD is made of an 
extremely lightweight, highly flexible rubberized fabric. 
This, plus its complete adjustability, provides unequalled 
comfort and full freedom of movement. 


from hoods with narrow, fixed vision! 

CeEsco’s #600 has an extra-large, clear plastic 
window for extreme, wide angle vision. In addition, its 
adjustable plastic headband is mounted to the hood on a 
friction swivel to allow full vision up or down as the user 
moves his head. 


from toxic dusts! 

Cesco’s New +600 AIR-FED HOOD. Air fed into the #600 HOOD is tubed around to 
Approved by U.S. BUREAU OF MINES under each side of the face. Here it is diffused and filtered thru 
‘Class C’’ Respirator for use where toxic cloth bags so that a constant supply of clean, cool, fresh 
dust and fumes are encountered. Oper- __ air is maintained directly in the respiratory zone. Further 
ating pressure 5 to 9 pounds. protection is given by a soft cotton bib which acts as a 

baffle to keep out dust. It zips out for cleaning. 


g7777 from harmful abrasive particles! + =600’s lightweight, but tough, fabric protects the 

head, shoulders, chest and back against flying particles. It is also waterproof and acid- 
resistant. The sponge-rubber mounted, plastic window withstands abrasion, and its large area gives it 
excellent impact resistance. 


from fatiguing, noisy air inlets! « #600’s carefully thought-out design and construction 
brings the incoming air into the hood almost noiselessly. 


F FREE | to work better, faster, more safely! + The exclusive advantages of Cesco’s new #600 

AIR-FED HOOD are bound to increase worker comfort, safety, and output. It is ideal for lead 

discing and other grinding operations, light sandblasting, paint spraying, etc. Write for more detailed 
information or see your Cesco Distributor. 


CHICAGO EYE SHIELD COMPANY © 2306 Warren Boulevard + Chicago 12, Illinois 


OFFICES IN: Ationto, Birminghom, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit, East Orange, 
Housten, Los Angeles, Montreol, Philodelphic, Pittsburgh, Soft Loke City, Spokane, St. Lovis, St. Paul, Toledo, Tube 


\ 








Pay for ONE Facepiece, 
GET 7 TYPES OF PROTECTION 


with the AO R5000! 


Yes, due to quick interchangeability of its threaded cartridges and disc 
type filter, the AO R5000 line of TWIN CARTRIDGE RESPIRATORS 
permits you to standardize on one respirator in protecting your workers 
against the multitude of dust, vapor and gas hazards commonly met with 
in industry. Remember, there’s only one facepiece to stock and the 
R5000 offers greater visual area and many advanced construction features 
that mean added safety and comfort. Ask your nearest AO Safety 
Products Representative for the R5000. Tell him the respiratory hazards 
encountered in your operations and he will 
recommend the disc type filter and/or car- 


tridges required. 


AO 
RESPIRATOR 
LINE 


QUICK, 
EASY INTERCHANGING! 


Retainer assembly accommodates both chemical 
cartridges and AO disc type filter — the small 
chemically treated filter that gives 40 times the 
dust protection of untreated filters. The car- 
tridges screw in — assures a positive gas-tight 
seal. The felt filters stay put safely by a cover 


that screws onto retainer assembly. 





Dust Filter and Organic Vapor Cartridges, 
+ . Combinations of both, and Metal Fem 
(\ pti al Cartridges Approved by the U. 3. 
Bureau of Mines 


Southbridge, Massachusetts + Branches in Principal Cities 


’ 





